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- the articles by Dean Max McConn 
on ‘‘New Ideas in Colleges” (April 4 
and 18 issues), space was lacking to 
describe many other innovations under- 
taken or about to be undertaken at 
Bennington, Bryn Mawr, Carleton, Dart- 
mouth, Reed, Colgate, etc. It was not 
intended, of course, to imply that only 
those institutions discussed have pro- 
grams of value or interest. 
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FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
ntlemen: Please a8 me your booklet “WORLD RECORDS” for which 




































“<I was the 

first boy up!”’ 
That was a great hike! A whole day of it, to 
reach the highest peck that could be seen 
for miles in all directions. And there | was, on 
top of the world — the first boy up. 

“Great work!” the camp counsellor told me. 
“You ought to thank your Dad for those hiking 
shoes. They did the trick for you.” 

Believe me, Dad knows! He’s been on over- 
night hikes himself. “It’s all in the shoes you 
wear,” he said. “You'll find the Firestone Tire- 


tred just right. Not too light, not too heavy, a tough, non-skid, puncture-proof 
sole, a toe bumper that laughs at rocks and, equally important, a side stay that 
gives a snug ankle fit that won't let your shoe roll over when you hit uneven going.” 
That's what one boy from a well-known boys’ camp told us. He had learned how 
important the right footwear is to winners in any sport. 

Speaking of winners, have you seen the “World 
booklet? It's a 36-page, vest-pocket 
edition, that gives the winners’ names and their 
records for all amateur track and field events. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of it, or fill in the 
coupon below and mail it with a 2-cent stamp 
to Firestone Footwear Company, Boston, Mass. 
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‘“Cloud-Capped”’ Towers and Gorgeous Palaces 


\ N 7 HAT a thrilling age the boys and girls of today 
have the good luck to be starting off in! 
Think of it. Twenty-five years ago steel 
construction was something new and, except for the 
miracle of the 23-story Flatiron Building, New York 
City was still in what Mr. H. I. Brock recently in the 
New York Times called “the pan-of- 
chocolate-candy” stage of its archi- 
tectural development. A flat brown- 
ish city it was then, criss-crossed by 
streets like the cuts you make in a 
pan of fudge while it’s still warm, and 
the only break in the monotony was 
church steeples sticking up like nuts 
in the fudge pan. 


And now, less than three decades 
later, the brown mass has magically 
melted away and up from the giant 
pan has sprung a machine-made forest 
of stone-faced towers—newer and 
higher ones every day. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Building went 
up in 1908. And in 1916, the year in 
which some of you were born, the 
Gothic towers of the Woolworth 
Building, demonstrated to your par- 
ents how high into the then lonely 
heavens the piling up of dimes and 
nickles could bring one. Others fol- 
lowed rapidly,—the Bush, the New 
York Telephone, the New York Life, 
the Chrysler; and now on the site of 
the old Waldorf Astoria, symbol of 
the low nineties, the Empire State 
Building, last and highest of them all, offers a mooring 
on its pinnacle to ships that sail in the sky, 1280 feet 
above the sidewalk! 


It was, however, not only the miracle felt in this 
retrospect, but also the challenge of the present and the 
future which made the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Architectural League such an exciting event last month. 


The Empire State Building by night, 
agleam with light 


For the second time in its history the League felt justi- 
fied in awarding two gold medals for distinguished ac- 
complishment in architecture, one to Eliel Saarinen, 
Finnish architect of the Cranbrook Foundation at 
Cranbrook, Michigan, the other to William F. Lamb, 
designer of the Empire State Building, which has just 
been completed and which formally 
opened its doors on May first. 


Current trends in building and 
decoration were illustrated by draw- 
ings and models of sky-scrapers, 
apartment houses, factories, small 
homes, and residence sub-divisions. 
The increasing use of metal was 
apparent everywhere and was spec- 
tacularly demonstrated in a three- 
story all metal house of which the 
frame, walls, and floors were all 
constructed of steel and aluminum. 
One of the new features of the exhibit 
this year was an industrial division 
with emphasis on beauty in utilitarian 
articles. Noteworthy sculptures in- 
cluded “The Sower,” a figure by Lee 
Lawrie designed for the dome of the 
Nebraska State Capitol, and the bas 
relief panel, “‘Football,’’ made for the 
Boys School at Cranbrook, by David 
Evans, an Englishman who has re- 
cently been teaching there. 


The foreign division of the show 
included drawings, photographs, and 
models from the government of 
Sweden, which is especially interested 
just now in city planning. The Mexican exhibit in- 
cluded some new frescoes by Diego Rivera shown for 
the first time in America. The Soviet Government 
sent models and photographs of housing develop- 
ments included in the program of the Five-Year Plan. 
There were some interiors of old English houses and 
in contrast, ultra-modern furnishings from France. 


(Courtesy, Architectural League) 


Bronze Panel, ‘‘Football,”” by David Evans, erected in the Stadium of Cranbrook School, Michigan. It contains portraits of 
senior boys of the school and is five by eleven feet in size 
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The Assassin of the Trees'®™**"’ 


- AHERE lived one time in 
Orune, an untamed Sar- 
dinian village, situated 

on a high mountain and famed 

for its feuds, two friends, the 
one a poor man, the other 
well-to-do. 

The poor one bore the name 
of Martinu Selix. He was 
nicknamed ‘“‘Musket-shot,” per- 
haps because he employed that 
word more often than any 
other as an expletive. Otherwise, he 
did not appear to be ferociously in- 
clined, and, as a matter of fact, he was 
not able to make use of a gun, since he 
was too poor to buy one, along with 
the necessary permit to bear arms. He 
led the life of a farmer, sowed much 
grain, was young, strong, of a ruddy 
complexion, with very black, sullen and 
suspicious eyes. 

Sarvatore Jacobbe, the well-to-do one, 
on the other hand, was a sort of small 
land-holder. His native costume was 
set off with a velvet jacket. He owned 
lordly acres, and whenever he went 
abroad, he carried a powder-horn, at- 
tached to a great black-silk cord. He 
possessed cattle, horses, dogs, two ser- 
vants, and a large tract of land, planted 
in old-olive and wild-olive trees. He 
had a beautiful sister and much conceit. 

Everybody said: “Martinu thinks he 
is somebody because he goes around 
with Sarvatore Jacobbe. He thinks Sar- 
vatore is going to give him his sister 
for a wife.” 

But Musket-shot did not think any 
such thing. He rendered numerous deli- 
cate services to his friend; sometimes, 
when the latter was at Nuoro on busi- 
ness, or when he was busy with elec- 
tions, Martinu would stroll over to the 
sheep-fold to see that the shepherd was 
doing his duty and that everything was 
all right. In short, he performed a hun- 
dred small services of one sort or an- 
other; nor did he find any humiliation 
in this, except when the beautiful Pas- 
ka would look at him as if he were a 
servant. or when she sometimes would 
make fun of him. 

The women of Orune are beautiful, 


reign. 


By GRAZIA DELEDDA 


Translated from the Italian by Samuel Putnam 


Somewhere in the world there are still 
places like Sardinia, where olive trees, 
soft blue skies, and simple folk songs 
Grazia Deledda, foremost Italian 
woman author and winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1926, has lived 
much among the Sardinians and knows 
their warm hearts and quick passions. 


proud, rough-mannered, shrewd, en- 
dowed with a savage intelligence. They 
speak a marvelous language of their 
own, warm, witty, full of fantastic im- 
agery; they feign .enthusiasm, wrath, 
wonderment over many things; they 
wear embroidered smocks with bright 
yellow corsets, and their eyes are deep 
and dark as night. They are fond of 
dancing, they sit on the ground in ori- 
ental fashion, and they call down terri- 
ble curses from heaven for the least 
earthly offense. 

The father of Paska and Sarvatore 
had died in prison, serving a sentence, 
God save us, for homicide. His chil- 
dren, naturally, said that he was inno- 
cent; and each year, on the anniversary 
of his death, Paska would renew her 
mourning, weeping and tearing her hair 
and singing extemporaneous funeral 
verses. Then, she would send a crown 
to Our Lady of Valverde, with the 
prayer that the saint would inflict an 
awful punishment on those who, by their 
false testimony, had brought about the 
conviction of the dead man. 

Paska was as ambitious and conceit- 
ed as her brother. From infancy, in 
accordance with the custom of the land, 
she had been betrothed to a man as rich 
as he was old. Her fiance, having lost 
his fortune, the headstrong child would 
hear no more talk of marriage. It would 
have been hard to say what dreams 
were hers, as she sat on her heels on 
the shining church pavement, her pome- 
granate eyelids fluttering slightly as her 
gaze lifted to lose itself in the rude 
frescoes of the ceiling. 

She was tall and willowy, with a 
rigid bronze profile. She seemed, in- 


deed, a madonna in bronze. 
The richest men were afraid 
to pay attention to her, and so, 
as readily may be imagined, 
Martinu Selix did not dare 
even to look her in the face. 
He would not have admitted 
it, but she was something cf 
an aversion to him. 

Like all the more well-to-do 
women of Orune, a land given 
to sheep-grazing, Paska knew 
how to make butter and cheese to per- 
fection, Sardinian cheeses, such as ta- 
beddas and treccie, and all those other 
kinds which are made out of curdled 
milk with the aid of a fire. One day, 
Martinu found her seated on the ground 
in front of the fireplace, making cheese. 
For a moment he stood aside and re- 
garded her coldly, coughing and clear- 
ing his throat familiarly. Then, not 
knowing what else to say, he took it 
upon himself to criticize the way in 
which she shaped the cheeses, hesitating 
as to whether she should make a chicken 
or a hare out of the lower portion. 

“Come on,” he said, “give it a slap, 
like this, and this, and don’t waste time 
trying to make those silly things, since 
it’s all going to be eaten, anyway!” 

She flushed and replied haughtily: 
“What business is it of yours? Oh, no 
doubt, you know all about it. You've 
had so much experience of your own!” 

It was Martinu’s turn to flush now. 
With these words, Paska had thrown 
his poverty in his face. 

“Musket-shot!” he exclaimed, beside 
himself, “if you speak to me like that 
again, [’ll box your ears!” And he went 
away, offended and mortified. 

Then Sarvatore decided to graft all 
the wild-olive and old-olive trees on his 
uncultivated land. He wished to make 
a fine plantation out of it. It was in 
the valley of the Isalle, adjoining the 
river of that name, and it was, without 
doubt, a very fertile plot, and as fair 
a one as ever was. 

Sarvatore proceeded to set about the 
thing in the elaborate manner in which 
the rich landowners of the country about 
Nuoro did their grafting. He invited 








all his farmer friends and those men 
who were the most efficient at the task. 
All gave their services free, but in re- 
turn, they enjoyed a very fine day, one 
filled with song and with an abundance 
of good things to eat. It was, in a dou- 
ble sense of the word, more a bucolic 
festival than a day of toil; for even the 
shepherds took part in the ceremony; 
and a Latin poet—if there were one left 
—would have found material for a most 
delightful eclogue in the scene. 

On the day appointed, the friends of 
Sarvatore Jacobbe came to the orchard- 
close. They came on horseback, with 
their women mounted on pillions be- 
hind them. The padrone’s shepherds 
came also, with live sheep, stupid-look- 
ing creatures, bound to their saddles, 
and with fresh cheese in their pouches. 
In a short time, the fires were kindled 
under the gray old-olive trees, and the 
smoke leaped up in glorious columns 
through the deep-blue. May smiled in 
the valley; the horses, cantering about, 
broke down the tall grasses; waves of 
silver grain rose and fell in the dis- 
tance; the oleanders bent their tufted 
dark-coral buds over the green waters 
of the river; and warm scents passed 
on the breeze. 

The shepherds busied themselves do- 
ing a little bit of everything. They 
opened the beehives, drawing forth the 
honey, warm and yellow as molten gold; 
they cut the throats of the sheep and 
skinned the beasts, lifting the bluish 
pelts from the bared red flesh; they 
cooked meat-puddings in the glowing 
cinders and roasted the meat on long 
spits of wood, jesting and laughing 
with the women folk who helped them. 

Paska was, of natural right, the queen 
of the occasion. The other women 
hovering about her like serving-maids, 
would not allow her to do any work 
herself; but she presided, with her tall 
Byzantine figure, which, every now and 
then, would quiver like the slender 
river-rushes. 

At a little distance apart, the farmers 
were sawing away, attentively, almost 
religiously, at the twisted trunks of the 
wild-olive and old-olive trees. Pietro 
Maria Pinnedda, famed for his skill at 
grafting, would go from one group to 
another, looking on with his big ma- 
lignant gray eyes. His face was full- 
blooded, and a young yellow beard 
adorned his cheeks. Having placed the 
sprout on the cloven trunk, bright yel- 
low in appearance, he would bind it 
Straight with a willow-withe; then, he 
would cover it with loam, made into a 
paste, upon which after Pietro Maria’s 
fiery finger had been pressed around 
the sprout, he would make the sign of 
the cross, as an augury of and a prayer 
for good luck. Finally, he would fash- 
ion about the graft a small triangle 
of India-fig-leaf, as a protecting cap 
against the increasing and fructifying 
warmth of the sun. 


And so, from tree to tree, the wild, 
hair-like foliage of the olives rolled on 
the tall flowering grasses while the 
planters spoke of bandits, of business 
matters, of trees and tree-planting, and 
of women, and told old tales of times 
past. Their deep voices rose like a 
weird song. It seemed the wild cry of 
a soul, which wept as it sang, dying 
away in the distance, among the trees, 
beneath which the grass preserved a 
large ring of more intense freshness, 
amid the silences of the valley and the 
river, and beyond the river. And then, 
the arabesque gourds, filled with red 
wine, began to circulate, warming still 
more the blood of these fierce men with 
the gleaming teeth and the coarse dark 
clothes. 

Martinu lent a hand to all. Showing 
all his straight teeth in a smile, he ap- 
peared to be quite happy. He was, ob- 
viously, Sarvatore’s superintendent, and 
did nothing but stand smilingly, with 
his hands crossed behind his back. Some 
of the guests were irritated by Selix’ 
lordly manner, especially Pietro Maria 
Pinnedda, who would toss him an oc- 
casional piercing glance, metallic in its 
wrath. 

For the red-faced youth with the big 
malignant gray eyes was in love with 
Paska, and was jealous of the friend- 
ship which Sarvatore accorded to Selix. 
The patronizing airs assumed by Mar- 
tinu today annoyed him more than ever, 
and it took only a breath of air to 
annoy Pietro Maria. Already, on two 
occasions, harsh words had been ex- 
changed over the proper method of bind- 
ing the withes. Martinu had said, “It is 
not necessary to bind them so straight” 
and the other had contradicted him. 

Speaking of Paska, at a moment 
when Sarvatore was some distance 
away, one of the men had remarked, 
jestingly and somewhat ironically, 
“We'll marry her to Martinu Selix.” 

“Musket-shot!” said the latter, “and 
does that seem such an impossible thing 
to you?” 

“Musket-shot !” said the other, “every- 
thing is possible in this world.” 

Martinu shrugged his shoulders, as 
much as to say, have it your way. 
Pietro Maria flushed angrily, but did not 
say anything, for it was too sore a sub- 
ject with him, and he understood that 
they spoke this way in his hearing 
merely to goad him on. If you’re as 
cunning as the eagle, I’ll be as cunning 
as the fox, he thought. 

A moment before the meal began, 
not knowing how better to renew his 
advances to Paska, he said to her, with 
feigned tenderness, “I know now why 
it is you won’t have anything to do with 
me.” 

“Why is it, beardless vulture?” she 
asked, flinging him a condescending 
look. 

“Because you’ve got the idea you’re 
going to get Martinu Selix.” 
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She let out a shrill cry, one of those 
characteristic screams, such as only a 
woman of Orune can give. 

“Who told you that?” 

“He himself.” 

a i 

“Strike me dead, if it isn’t so.” 

And then, he repeated the dialogue, 
adding a little of his own. Paska grew 
black in the face, and began to tear her 
hair as a sign of spite and humiliation. 
Partly satisfied, Pietro Maria begged 
her to be still and not make a scene; 
but she, deeply angered, persisted in 
deriding Martinu openly during the re- 
mainder of the meal. 

Seated in a circle on the ground, the 
guests ate from wooden dishes and 
pieces of cork; the sharpened knives 
they carried served as their only eating 
utensil. The honey, still warm, sea- 
soned their meal even more than the 
wine; in it they dipped their slices of 
fresh cheese, the roasted cheese, lettuce 
leaves, bread, and finally their meat. 
Many ate the honey without anything 
else, sucking the sweet part and spit- 
ting out far from them the masticated 
wax. 

Witty speeches darted from one to 
another; their musical laughter rang 
out in the shade of the old-olives. To 
the North and East, the blue mountains 
blurred in the flood of noonday light. 
Suddenly, the merriment stopped, and 
an ominous cloud passed over the gay 
assemblage. Paska, turning toward 
Martinu, spoke: 

“Look at the Count of Artois, will 
you? He’s hunting for a wife. What 
a pity there’s none for him at Orune!” 

Martinu, who, up to this time, had 
replied calmly to Paska’s pointed jests, 
began to lose his temper; the wine had 
made him more fiery and suspicious 
than usual. 

“Leave me in peace, Paska, won’t 
you, since I’m not after you, anyway. 
You know well enough that I’m a beg- 
gar, but I’m likely to find a better 
woman than you for my wife.” 

“Oh, is that so! Our Lady of Val- 
verde help us! You don’t want a wo- 
man like me. You want one—like your- 
self !” 

“And who are you? Just because 
you have a penny or two to spend on 
yourself. Musket-shot! But listen to 
what I say: the world is a stair. Who 
knows but my children will be giving 
charity to yours!” 

“But for the present,” she said, “I 
can do that for you.” 

Martinu slammed a small tincup full 
of wine, which he held in his hand, 
violently to the ground, and cried out 
an insult to the girl. 

“Martinu!” shouted Sarvatore. 

“You don’t mean anything to me! 
Nobody means anything to me!” bel- 
lowed Martinu, his eyes green with 
anger. “You’re mangy curs, all of you. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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HE Nobel prizes for literature have 

sometimes contributed as much to 
the cause of understanding and sym- 
pathy among nations as have the prizes 
which are specifically designated “peace 
prizes.” Especially is this true when 
an award is made to an artist who is 
little known outside of his own country. 
Sometimes the barriers of language and 
nationality which have confined his rep- 
utation to his own country are trans- 
cended overnight, and from a national 
figure with but a local influence he is 
likely to find himself suddenly an in- 
ternational figure with an ever widen- 
ing circle of influence. Knut Hamsun 
has for some thirty years been consid- 
ered one of Scandinavia’s greatest nov- 
elists and playwrights; his Hunger was 
published in Norway in 1890, but not 
until 1920 when he received the Nobel 
prize for Literature did he become wide- 
ly known to the English-speaking pub- 
lic. Ladislas Reymont has been writ- 
ing in Poland since 1896 and his great 
epic, The Peasants, was published there 
in 1904, but not until after it received 
the Nobel prize in 1924 was it trans- 
lated into English. : 

Although the success of Grazia De- 
ledda after she received the 1926 Nobel 
prize for literature was not so wide- 
spread as had been that of Hamsun or 
Reymont, nevertheless she did open up 
to us a primitive folk life of which we 
had been entirely ignorant. For the is- 
land of Sardinia in which Signora De- 
ledda was born and which is the back- 
ground of her best work. has been for 
centuries the home of an isolated prim- 
itive people completely out of touch with 
the rest of Europe and only now emerg- 
ing from a life organized virtually as 
it was in medieval times. Even to-day 
many of the ancient rites and customs 
are still observed and the language 
spoken is a strange mixture of Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian unintelligible to 
the Italian of the mainland. 

Born in the inland town of Nuoro in 
1875, Grazia Deledda was the daughter 
of a landowner of very limited means 
who had achieved something of a local 
reputation as a poet in the native dia- 
lect. Alert, sensitive, observant, and 
talented, she began to write at a very 
early age. Her first novel, written in 
pure Tuscan, was accepted by a fashion 
magazine in Rome when she was only 
fifteen, and we are told that in this 
primitive country where feminism and 
woman’s rights were undreamed of it 
created something of a scandal. Her 
first successful novel, Anime Oneste, 
(“Honest Souls”) was published in La 
Tribuna, a Roman newspaper, when she 
was’ twenty. Her second, Cenere, 


(“Ashes”) came out at the time when 
Italian interest in provincial literature 
had been aroused by the Sicilian stories 
and sketches of Giovanna Verga (au- 
thor of the original story of Cavelleria 
Rusticana). Sardinia, however, was 
still a mystery and, until Deledda came 
upon the scene, almost as much a closed 
book to the Italians as to the rest of 
Europe. 

The impressionable years of Signora 
Deledda’s childhood in Sardinia coin- 
cided with the island’s first awakening 
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to the influences of modern European 
civilization. A few ambitious youths 
dissatisfied with the meager opportu- 
nities at home had gone to the main- 
land to be educated and had come back 
with new ideas and different standards 
of living. The conflict arising out of 
this situation manifested itself at first 
in little things. In the peasant homes 
of Nuoro many a discussion such as 
Deledda describes in her novels must 
have taken place as to whether or not 
the old native costumes should be aban- 
doned and supplanted by the clothes of 
modern Italy. In fact the theme of 
many of her early novels is some phase 
of this conflict between the new and the 
old. Cenere, considered the best of her 
novels of this period, is the story of a 
Sardinian boy who has been educated 
in Italy and who returns to the island 
to search for his mother from whom he 
was separated in babyhood. When he 
finds her, living a miserable sordid life 
among the poorest and most wretched of 
the islanders, inevitable conflict and 
tragedy ensue. 
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Grazia Deledda—Voice of Sardinia 


By DoroTHEA CHAPMAN 


The novel of Signora Deledda’s which 
is best known outside of Italy and which 
was the basis of the Nobel award is 
entitled La Madre (“The Mother”). It 
was published in 1920 at a later period 
in Deledda’s life and literary develop- 
ment, and there is manifest in it that 
deepening interest in the religious life 
which is said to be characteristic _of 
everything she wrote after the war. The 
story is set in a remote Sardinian vil- 
lage and depicts the conflict in the life 
of a young priest whose soul is finally 
saved at the sacrifice of his mother’s 
life. This novel has been called by 
Pirandello one of the greatest novels in 
the Italian language. 

You will see from this brief sketch 
of some of Deledda’s work as well as 
from the tenor of “The Assassin of the 
Trees,” how primitive and elemental is 
the material with which she deals, and 
what a brooding, fateful, melancholy 
spirit pervades most of it. There is in 
it all the violence of the Southern tem- 
perament relieved only occasionally by 
its sunniness. Some critics feel in her 
work something akin to the Russian 
temperament. When brigands and ven- 
dettas—still characteristic of Sardinian 
life—figure in her stories, there is little 
of the dash and romance which we some- 
how associate with those phases of 
southern Italian life. The mood, espe- 
cially in the later novels, is melancholy 
and austere, in keeping with the lonely, 
olive-clad hills of Sardinia. 

The aspects of native life to which 
Signora Deledda responds most warm- 
ly are the old picturesque secular cere- 
monies and religious rites like the graft- 
ing of the olive trees, and the feast of 
San Francesco di Lula alluded to in 
“The Assassin of the Trees,” and de- 
scribed at length and with great charm 
in some of her novels. 

Grazia Deledda, although she rarely 
concludes a story with a happy ending, 
leads, we are told, a happy and useful 
life. She is married to a Neapolitan 
and for many years has been living in 
Rome. She has two sons in whose edu- 
cation she has always taken an active 
part. She has worked continuously for 
years and has been a very prolific writ- 
er. In 1927 when the Nobel prize was 
announced, she had published over 
twenty volumes. She works systemat- 
ically every day for two or three hours. 
She is highly esteemed in her own coun- 
try and is one of the three woman writ- 
ers to be included in Italy’s Academy 
of Immortals founded by Mussolini. She 
is now fifty-six years old, small, white- 
haired, and brown-eyed. She is greatly 
interested in contemporary Italian life 
and has great hopes for Italy’s future. 
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SHE, HE and IT 


By Kirry Parsons 


HE female of the species must be 

more momentous—if not more 
deadly—than the male, for otherwise 
how could it come to pass that some of 
the most impressive of all objects have 
become universally known as belonging 
to the fair sex? We all know that some 
so-called inanimate things are referred 
to as “it.” Others generally classified 
as inanimate but more vital and force- 
ful in character, have always been 
spoken of as “she,” while only a very 
small and insignificant percentage of 
the whole neuter gender has ever been 
placed. under the designation of mas- 
culinity and referred to as “he.” 

In our English grammars many 
things are claimed by the neuter gender 
which custom and long usage have 
completely removed from this precinct. 
Mr. Webster himself explains neuter 
thus: “In grammar (a) of neither gen- 
der; an epithet given to nouns and 
those forms of the adjective and other 
parts of speech which are neither mas- 
culine nor feminine or which have no 
distinction of sex; (b) neither active 
nor passive; as a neuter verb.” The 
neuter gender, like so many other 
things, has changed in popular usage, 
and is no longer entirely neuter but 
a matter of sex as well. There is some 
slight masculine influence but this is 
very small, for the feminine influence 
predominates. This may be the effect 
of the great feminist movement which 
in the past few years has swept so 
widely over the world and again it may 
be the subtle effect of the weaker sex 
which makes itself felt in the most re- 
mote corners of the globe and in the 
very heart of the language. 

One of the most familiar of sup- 
posedly neuter objects, which is totally 
feminine in gender, is the ship. Some 
old salts say that ships are feminine be- 
cause they make a better showing before 
the wind—like women. At any rate we 
do not meet any masculine vessels on 
the high seas, for to say: “He’s a fine 
ship,” would be as great an indiscre- 
tion as to call a dignified old gentleman 
“Miss” or a stout lady, “Mister.” The 
reclassification of objects which are 
generally supposed to be of neuter gen- 
der is frequently surprising, for the 
things which we should expect to be- 
long to the feminine division are often 
neuter and those which ought to be 
masculine are more likely to be femi- 


Why is it that most strong, 
powerful, or destructive objects 
are feminine gender? 


nine instead. Take, for instance, houses 
and homes, which to all appearances 
and according to tradition most right- 
fully belong to the province of woman. 
In France this is as it should be and 
the house or Ja maison is strictly femi- 
nine on all occasions. With us it is 
merely an it, although the great war 
tanks, so masculine and commanding 
to observe, and the mammoth steam en- 
gines which fairly take our breath away 
by their tremendous size and power, are 
invariably ladies. 

Upon close observation it appears 
that most strong and powerful things, 
such as steam-rollers, boilers, airships, 
motors, furnaces, sledge hammers, sky 
scrapers, derricks, 
super-dread- 
naughts, whales 
and cannon, are 
generally classed 
as feminine. In 
fact, everything 
dynamic and de- 
structive comes 
under this head. 

Machines and 

machinery, _en- 

gines of all kinds, 

which we should 

suppose would belong to the masculine 
sphere, are unquestioningly referred to 
as the opposite. 

In the car when we are on our way 
to the station someone says: “Step on 
her, Henry!” or “Open her up, George.” 
Never for a moment would he say, 
“Open him up!” or “Step on him,” for 
this would approach the comic. If the 
thermometer drops below zero and the 
water refused to run, we feel the pipe 
and decide that “she’s frozen.” If the 
furnace is low and we put on steam, 
it is not long before we decide that 
she’s getting warm again. 

“Thar she blows,” says the whaler, 
and “Here she comes!” they cry as the 
fire engine dashes down the main street. 
It would be permissible to say “Here 
it comes!” perhaps, but by no means he. 
This would be hopelessly incongruous. 
“See her schoon!” cried the old Glouces- 
ter salt as a beautiful sailing vessel 


hove in sight. And so the schooner ac- 
quired her name. 

They are all about us—these sup- 
posedly inanimate things which have 
been publicly turned over to the femi- 
nine sex. Even the Earth has unani- 
mously been called “Mother.” There is 
no disputing this, although the Moon has 
been the subject of a good deal of 
dissension. Some poets speak of this 
object as “He,” while again and again 
we hear it affectionately spoken of as 
Lady Moon. No doubt he or she may 
be a Betwixt-and-Between, like Peter 
Pan. We shall not enter into a serious 
discussion of this matter here for we 
ourselves are quite content with the 
Earth and are happy to let the Moon 
rest in his or her present state undis- 
turbed. Some people might say that the 
Sun is a far more important object 
than either the Moon or the Earth, but 
the Earth seems to be more important 
to us, as it did before the days of 
Copernicus, for if there were no Earth, 
we should not be here to dispute any- 
thing at all. 

Many precious things are placed in 
the realm of women. We are quite sure 
we have heard of someone clasping a 
large gold nugget to his heart and allud- 
ing to it as “she.” This is also considered 
correct with a precious stone, such as 
an eight or ten karat diamond or a 
sapphire as large as an egg. In such 
cases there is no question about the sex 
and it should be perfectly proper to ex- 
claim as enthusiastically as the lungs 
will permit: “See her shine!” 

And so it goes. Nearly every day we 
see some new indication of the infinite 
variety of the female of the species. 
Frequently, “that which is not, is, and 
that which is, is not;” or something 
equally involved. As a woman is ad- 
mitted to be a contradiction, even at 
best, her strength is sometimes hidden 
behind the veneer of weakness which 
has been wrapped about her through 
the ages past. This explains why battle- 
ships, machines, engines, sledge ham- 
mers, airships, and other powerful 
things, although neuter in name, are 
acclaimed feminine in spirit and why 
perhaps, this portion of the species is 
apparently more deadly. That is, if 
anything of this kind can actually be 
explained, for even Mr. Shakespeare, 
an artist in describing the characters 
of those of the fair sex, must have been 
perplexed sometimes, for he once said, 
“Who is’t can read a woman ?” 
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Should We Raise Our Boys 


A Debate Prepared by William R. Foulkes 
Editor, Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: That Military Train- 
ing in High Schools Should 
be Abolished. 


HE discussion of military training 

in high schools often concerns it- 
self with compulsory military training. 
There are also several other variations 
of the wording of the question, depend- 
ing upon local and state problems in 
respect to military training. It is felt, 
however, that the above wording of the 
question will be the most satisfactory 
for our present consideration of the 
problem, inasmuch as it deals with mili- 
tary training in general as a policy for 
secondary schools, and seeks to evalu- 
ate such training from the physical, 
educational and civic standpoints. It 
will be found that the following briefs, 
with a slight re-arrangement entirely 
within the capability of an alert high 
school debater, will suffice for outline 
study of the variations of the question. 


In preparation for a debate on this 
subject, it will be found that some of 
the reference material deals with com- 
pulsory military training, other articles 
concern themselves with military train- 
ing in colleges, and so on. However, 
inasmuch as most of the articles pre- 
sent basic arguments either for or 
against military training as such, their 
effectiveness and the validity of their 
arguments for this debate is in nowise 
impaired. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. Military Training in High Schools is 
unnecessary from the standpoint of na- 
tional protection. 

A. The United States is not in need of 
great protective forces. 

1. The United States is geographi- 
cally protected to a far greater extent 
than any other nation in the world. 

a. Thousands of miles of sea 
separating the United States from any 
conceivable enemy is a distinct military 
advantage. 

b. The thousands of miles of sea 
border constitute a distinct military ad- 
vantage. 

c. Because of these tremendous ad- 
vantages, the task of invading and occu- 
pying the United States would be stu- 
pendous. 

2. Because of her great resources in 
wealth and manpower, industry, etc., un- 
less the United States could be over- 
whelmed in a few weeks, the attacker 
would necessarily fail. 

3. Because of these facts the danger 
of the United States being conquered by 
any military force is utterly remote. 

B. The United States is afforded ample 
military protection without calling 
upon the high schools for military 
training. 

1. The United States has a standing 


army, with officers capable of training 
citizens in cases of emergency. 

The regular army is supplemented 
by the state militias. 

3. The army officers are supplemented 
by the established reserves of the R. O. 
T. C., the O. R. C., and those trained 
and being trained in military schools, 
and land-grant and other colleges select- 
ing military training. 

The Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps afford an opportunity of military 


Marjorie Slater, 16 
years old, senior at Ala- 
meda (Calif.) High 
School, elected Major 
of the School R.O.T.C. 
Battalion by popular 
vote of the students, 
with a loving cup won 
by the drill team. 


Opponents 
of military 
training 
object to 
the enlistment of 
girl students to 
stimulate inter- 
est in military 
training. 


training for most boys of high school 
age interested in, and thus potentially de- 
sirable for military service. 

The small amount of military 
training possible in the crowded curri- 
culum of the high school is futile as a 
preparation for field service, and is of 
no military value in a highly technical 
profession. 

To argue that our national defense 
demands the training of high school 
students in addition to the regular forces 
and the organized reserves, is to argue 
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the necessity of great military forces 
in the United States. 

7. Such an argument is in violation of 
both our traditional policies and the 
dictates of common-sense. 


II. Military Training in the High Schools 
is undesirable from an _ educational 
standpoint. 

A. It places an unwarranted 
upon the curriculum. 

1. The high school curriculum is al- 
ready overcrowded. 

2. Military training has not enough 
educational value to replace any subject 
rightfully belonging in the curriculum. 

3. Military training can only be in- 
troduced by crowding out more important 
subjects. 

B. Military training interferes with the 
established and accepted objectives 
of teaching. 

1. It tends to make “military disci- 
pline” take the place of moral character. 

2. It tends to make the minds of 
students rigid when they should be 
made flexible and receptive. 

3. It tends to make the students auto- 
matons at a time when their most im- 
portant lesson is learning to think and 
exercise judgment. 

C. It is not an efficient or desirable 
substitute for a well-rounded pro- 
gram of physical education. 

1. Military training rules are inevit- 
ably prepared for adults. 

They are often positively detri- 
mental to youths of less than 18 years 
of age. 

3. Because of the emphasis necessarily 
placed upon those features desirable from 
a military standpoint, military training 
must invariably be supplemented by 
corrective gymnastics. 

4. Military training cuts into the time 
allotted to the physical education pro- 
gram, and is too often accepted as an 
adequate substitute for it. This is possi- 
bly the greatest peril from the stand- 
point of the physical well-being of the 
student. 


III, Military Training in the High Schools 

is undesirable from a social standpoint. 

A. It is undesirable from the standpoint 
of the students. 

1. A psychology of war is developed 
in immature minds. 

2. Military training makes for a 
mind-set which automatically thinks of 
war as the “sanction” to be used in a 
crisis. 

3. This attitude in youth is neither 
good citizenship nor patriotism of a de- 
sirable sort. 

B. It is undesirable from the stand- 
point of the community and the na- 
tion. 

1. The high school students of one 
generation are the leaders of the next 
generation. 

2. Anything unwholesome or undesir- 
able in the training of high school stu- 
dents is inevitably reflected in the life 
of the community. 

C. It is undesirable from the standpoint 
of international relations. 

1. Interest cannot be maintained in 

military training unless there is some en- 
emy to fear or hate. (Cont'd. next page) 


burden 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER—” 
X. By Water B. Pitkin 


| ee try to master the Art of Learning— 
which wasn’t taught in any school when 
I was young (and isn’t even now). I’d 
begin by drilling myself to keep my mind 
on one thing at a time and finishing what- 
ever I started. No tag ends! I'd learn 
to read and think in a noisy street, in a 
room full of chattering people anywhere, 
no matter what the distractions. That 
mental self-control is priceless. 

Then I’d learn at least three (and maybe 
five or six) trades or crafts. That would 
help me earn a living far more easily than 
if I were able to do only one thing. Any- 
body who applies himself can become ver- 
satile. 

Next I’d investigate every kind of work 
that appealed to me; and I'd find the an- 
swer to two questions about each one. 
First, could I do that work well, if I had 
the chance? Secondly, what do the best- 
informed men in the field think about the 
opportunities in it? I’ve seen many a life 
wasted just because it was spent pursuing 
an alluring career for which it was unfit, 
or because, after all the tricks of the trade 
had been learned well, no opening could be 
found. 

I'd cultivate the scientific mind, which 
is the only sort that helps the world along 
much. To see things as they are, to draw 
logical conclusions from facts, and to ex- 
periment freely in order to dig up the 
truth—these are the habits to be ingrained 
as early as possible. 

Finally, I’d shun my inferiors and asso- 
ciate only with people who did worth-while 
things better than I. Were I trying to 
learn tennis, I’d try to play with men who 
always beat me. Would I learn the busi- 
ness of the establishment where I was 
working? Then I’d politely avoid green 
clerks and broken-down old-timers and I’d 
make friends with the up-and-coming fel- 
lows who were headed straight for the top. 
To be too much in the company of people 
whom you surpass holds you down. Men 


need the spur of emulation. Merely to 
meet a high-grade person once a week is 
enough to arouse the best that is in you. 
So keep away from the stupid, the lazy, 
the vicious, the flabby, and the silly pleas- 
ure-seeker. Don’t offend them. Merely 
go your own way and let them go theirs. 


’_ As Professor of Journalism at the 
Pulitzer School, Columbia University, 
and American managing editor of the 
Encyc yy ty Britannica, Dr. Walter B. 
Pitkin Singer on every phase o; 
this interesting world. Some of h 
many books on diverse subjects are: 
_—~ to Write Stories, Must We Fight 
n?, The Twilight of the American 
nd, "The ine ge od of Happiness, 
The Art of Rapid Reading, and The 
Psychology of Achievement. The last is 
one that every boy or girl pans fora 
career should read 








Our Boys as Soldiers 
(Continued from page 7) 


2. Military leaders realize the insuffi- 
ciency of an abstract enemy, and thus 
there is always created fear and distrust 
of some particular nation or nations. 

a. For instance, our navy must be 
prepared to defeat the English navy, our 
army must be ,Prepared to resist a 
“yellow invasion,” etc. 

3. Together with this mistrust and 
hatred of other peoples, there is devel- 
oped a psychology of “We can lick 
anybody” and “War is the natural 
method of settling disputes.” 

4. This psychology is the greatest 
barrier to creating faith in disarmament 
and peaceful processes of settling inter- 
national disputes. 


Negative Brief 

Military Training in the High Schools 
is necessary from the standpoint of 
national protection. 
A. The United States needs adequate 

protective forces. 
_ 1. With the new technique of war, the 
isolation of the United States becomes 


a diminishing guaranty of protection. 

2. The United States is too powerful 
and prosperous to be loved by her 
neighbors. 

a. Impoverished, overcrowded and 
hungry people throughout the entire 
world see the prosperity of the United 
States with envious eyes. 

3. There is not as yet any international 
agency which can guarantee protection 
to a nation. 

a. Such organizations as the League 
of Nations, the World Court, and such 
treaties as the Kellogg Pact, are at the 
present little more than experiments in 
strictly limited fields. 

4. Because of her possessions and ma- 
terial prosperity, the United States needs 
more protection than her present small 
standing army and inadequate reserves 
provide. 

B. Military training in the high schools 
is indispensable to an adequate pro- 
gram of protection. 

1. It is essential that the regular 
army have adequate reserves. 

a. A tremendous standing army is 
contrary to our principles and policies. 

b. The same is true of a large paid 
reserve. 


c. The only alternative to such 
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plans, if we are to have adequate pro- 
tection, is for every able-bodied citizen 
to know the rudiments of military train- 
ing, so that he may be quickly prepared 
for effectiveness in case of national emer- 
gency. 

2. The need for greater protection is 
obvious, as is the place of military 
training in high schools in such a plan. 


II, Military Training in the High Schools 
is desirable from an educational stand- 
point. 

A. It is an important aid in the rounded 
development of the curriculum. 
1. It creates bodily vigor, which 


makes possible a “sound mind in a sound 
dy.” 


2. Its demand for time is not excess- 
ive, and it is an exceptional curriculum 
that does not waste more time than is 
required for military training. 

B. Military training is thoroughly in 
accord with the established and ac- 
cepted objectives of teaching. 

1. It increases the self-reliance and 
alertness of the pupils. 

2. It helps develop and maintain dis- 
cipline. 

3. It creates practical interest in the 
other school subjects. 

4. It is a change from class-room 
work which is stimulating and helpful 
to the other teaching. 

C. Military training is an admirable 
supplement to physical training. 

1. It sets high standards of physical 
excellence. 

2. It develops a precision and an 
alert response not generally found in 
other forms of exercise. 

3. The amount and nature of the drill 
is always carefully suited to the ages 
of the students. 

4. It in no way interferes with the 
organized sports activities of the school. 


III. Military Training in the High Schools 
is desirable from a social standpoint. 
A. It is desirable from the standpoint 
of the students. 
1. It develops a sense of the worthi- 
ness of the nation’s institutions. 


2. It teaches habits of obedience, 
order, cleanliness, promptness, coordi- 
nation of effort, concentration, leader- 
ship, physical fitness, honor, honesty, 
efficiency, loyalty to duty, accuracy, and 
an ability to play the game according to 
the rules. 

3. These are all the elements of a 
character training which exemplifies the 
highest type of citizenship. 

B. It is desirable from the standpoint 
of the community and the nation. 

1. Military training admirably fits 
the youth for the battle of business and 
living. 

2. A high level of patriotism and 
character is inevitably reflected in the 
life of the community and nation. 

C. It is desirable from the standpoint 
of international relations. 


1. It will permit the United States 
to maintain its traditional position of 
effective independence. 

2. Unbound by entangling alliances, 
without colonial or other selfish desires, 
the United States will always be in a 
position to take a stand for what is just 
and honorable. 

3. There can be no honorable or last- 
ing state of peace unless the United 
States can stand firm for her own ideals 
and objectives. 

[For References, see page 10] 
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Where the Fourth of July 22m w. scmscsren 
Is on the Twentieth of May 


“A ND just think, Grandpa! Up 
there they celebrate their Twen- 
tieth of May on the Fourth of July.” 
So said a small boy of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, as he eagerly recounted 
a visit with a little Bostonian. The 
youngsters had evidently passed the 
time telling each other how things were 
done “up there” and “down here.” 

The sound of a firecracker is not 
heard in Mecklenburg County on the 
Fourth of July. At Christmas time the 
boys and girls have their fireworks, but 
beyond the flags floating from the post- 
office, national banks, and windows of 
a few Northern sojourners, there is lit- 
tle to mark the day of our national 
independence. 

Yet where could you find patriotism 
stronger than among the “Tarheels,” 
who are jestingly said to have won their 
name from the fact that when they set 
their foot upon a principle, they plant- 
ed it so firmly that they couldn’t pull 
it loose? Besides, North Carolina being 
one of the original thirteen states, had 
as great a share as any other in our 
accepted Declaration of Independence. 
Why, then, ignore the anniversary of 
its signing? 

The reason is to the Mecklenburgers 
the good and sufficient one that Meck- 
lenburg County has a declaration of 
independence of her own, and it ante- 
dates the Jefferson Declaration by more 
than a year. 

No Philadelphian points with greater 
pride to the name of an ancestor on 
the accepted document than do the for- 
tunate North Carolinians to those of 
their forebears on what is known as the 
“Mecklenburg Declaration.” 

“Unwilling to stand it any longer,” 
writes a local historian, referring to the 
unjust laws in England which forced 
the colonies to rebel, “the men of Meck- 
lenburg met in council together on the 
20th of May, 1775, one year, one month, 
and fourteen days before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed in 
Philadelphia, and declared themselves 
forever free from the bonds of the 
mother country.” 

After the declaration had been signed, 
a copy was sent to the Continental 
Congress, then in session in Philadel- 
phia. The historian naively states that 
“Congress, possibly being busy with the 
affairs of war, did not give much: time 
or attention to the matter.” Neverthe- 
less, from that time on British rule 
ceased in Mecklenburg County. 

A Committee of Safety was appoint- 
ed, and if any traitor or Tory was 
found within the county bounds, he was 
taken before the Committee “and dis- 


pensed with according to what seemed 
best to them.” The record goes on to 
say, “They did not kill them (meaning 
the Committee did not kill the traitors) 
as was the custom with spies and Tories 
in those days, but sent them to South 
Carolina instead.” Are we to infer that 
to be sent to South Carolina was to a 
Tarheel only a shade less punishment 
than to be killed outright? 


Monument to the memory of the signers 
of the ——os Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Charlotte, N. C. 


In June, 1775, the month following 
its framing, the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion was published in the Cape Fear 
Mercury and a copy sent to England 
and filed in the colonial archives in 
London. 

And now a series of misfortunes be- 
fell the declaration. In April, 1800, the 
house of the secretary, Mr. Alexander, 
where the original resolutions and all 
the records had been kept, burned to 
the ground, and all the valuable docu- 
ments with it. Six copies had been 
made and circulated, but “not one has 
ever been found since.” 

After a fruitless search for one of 
these copies, Secretary Alexander made 
a copy from memory, now known as 
the “Davie copy,” because he presented 
it to his friend, William R. Davie. It 
was not until 1819 that the “Davie 
copy,” having been printed, fell into the 
hands of Thomas Jefferson, who at once 
denounced it as fraudulent. 


The copy of the original document 
that was filed in the London archives 
was, on August 15, 1837, loaned to the 
Honorable Andrew Stevenson, United 
States Minister to Great Britain, and 
never returned. It happened that Mr. 
Stevenson was a warm friend of 
Thomas Jefferson. Declining to state 
whether or not he believed the loss of 
the London copy to have been intention- 
al, the Mecklenburg historian neverthe- 
less asserts that “Thomas Jefferson was 
the first person ever to deny the 
Mecklenburg Declaration or call it 
a fraud.” 

On account of these serious losses, 
together with the fact that our patri- 
otic pride in the Declaration of ’76 
makes us shy of accepting a former 
one, many have ridiculed the existence 
of such a document. “Around the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence,” 
says Elroy M. Avery in his History of 
the United States (vol. 5, pp. 355-7), 
“has developed one of the bitterest con- 
troversies in American history.” The 
questions in debate are: Was the Dec- 
laration of May 20 spurious, merely “an 
old man’s attempt to reproduce from 
memory what had been written a quar- 
ter of a century earlier?” (See Chan- 
ning’s History of the United States, p. 
161.) There seems to be good evidence 
for the fact that a similar set of reso- 
lutions was adopted by a mass-meeting 
of the Mecklenburgers on May 31 of 
the same year. May the “Davie copy” 
be only another form of the Resolutions 
actually passed on May 31, the difference 
in date being “accounted for by the 
difference in old and new chronology ?” 
(Bassett’s Short History of the United 
States.) Finally, was the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of either date a reai decla- 
ration of independence, or merely a 
protest? 

The North Carolina Booklet (vol. 8, 
p. 147), speaking of the resolutions of 
May 20, adds, “At a second meeting, 
May 31, further resolutions were adopt- 
ed and provisions made for self-gov- 
ernment . . . . From May 20, 1775, 
North Carolina was independent of 
Great Britain.” 

Channing states, “The resolves of 
May 31... were thorough-going and 
adequate. There is no question as to 
their genuineness.” 

And Avery, “In the bitterness of the 
controversy, it has been too generally 
overlooked that the authenticity of reso- 
lutions of the 31st is unquestioned, and 
that they breathed a spirit of defiance 
that made them little less than a real 
declaration of independence.” 

Of the resolutions of the 3lst, the 
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following is the first: “That all Com- 
missions, civil and military, heretofore 
granted by the Crown, to be exercised 
in these Colonies, are null and void, and 
the Constitution of each particular Col- 
ony wholly suspended.” 

But in addition to the fact that the 
people of the whole country were so 
stirred that simultaneous declarations 
might easily have been possible, there 
are records that seem to disprove any 
fraudulency of the May 20 resolutions. 

For example, in Martin’s History of 
North Carolina, written from 1791 to 
1809, there is a copy of the resolutions, 
which one historian thinks the author 
copied from the original, “which he 
could have seen before they were 
burned.” 

Again, a bill of indictment, drawn 
and signed by one Edward Jones, reads, 
“In the year of our Lord, 1800, and in 
the 25th year of the independence of 
the State.” 

We also have a record of the birth 
of Benjamin Wilson Davidson, son of 
John Davidson, a signer of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration. The little Benja- 
min was born May 20, 1777, the second 
anniversary of the signing, and in honor 
of the event was proudly called by his 
father, “my Independence boy,” which 
fact is noted in the record. All through 
his life, we are told, he was called “In- 
dependence Ben.” 

Most interesting of all are the tradi- 
tions that have been handed down in 
the families of those who lived in 
“Charlottetown” in that early day. I 
had the pleasure of hearing one of the 
stories from one of Charlotte’s leading 
physicians. His great-grandfather was 
present when the resolutions were 
signed, and had taken with him his 
little son, the doctor’s grandfather. 
From the lips of his grandfather the 
doctor as a lad had many a time heard 
the story of how the Declaration was 
received. 

After the signing, the document was 
read from the Court House to the 
people, who were assembled in front of 
it, a site now marked by a shaft, on 
which is a bronze tablet, “To the Signers 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

The doctor’s grandfather was too 
young to realize the purport of the 
resolutions, but he was mightily inter- 
ested in the crowd and especially in the 
great shout that went up from the 
assembly after the last signature had 
been read. The people were enthusiastic 
in their demonstrations of joy and ap- 
proval, and hats were wildly tossed into 
the air. 

One man in his excitement threw his 
hat so high that it lodged on the roof 
of the Court House. Instantly a large 
part of the attention that had been given 
the Declaration of Independence was 
focused on the hat, which it took no 
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Plate in the public square of Charlotte, N. C., commemorating the signing of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE* 
May 20th, 1775 


RESOLVED, That whosoever directly or indirectly abets or in any way, 
form or manner countenances the invasion of our rights, as attempted by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, is an enemy to his country, to America, 


RESOLVED, That we the citizens of Mecklenburg County do hereby 
dissolve the political bands which have connected us with the inother country, 
and absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, abjuring all 
political connection with a nation that has wantonly trampled on our rights 
and liberties and inhumanly shed the innocent blood of Americans at Lexing- 


RESOLVED, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and independent 
people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing people, 
under the power of God and the General Congress; to the maintenance of 
which independence, we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual co-opeta- 
tion, our lives, our fortunes and our most sacred honor. 


RESOLVED, That we hereby ordain and adopt as rules of conduct, all 
and each of our former laws, and the Crown of Great Britain cannot be con- 
sidered hereafter as holding any rights, privileges or immunities amongst us. 


RESOLVED, That all officers, both civil and military, in this county, be 
entitled to exercise the same powers and authorities as heretofore; that 
every member of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer and exercise 
the powers of a justice of the peace, issue process, hear and determine con- 
troversies according to law, preserve peace, union and harmony, in the 
county, and us@ every exertion to spread the love of liberty and of country, 
until a more general, and better organized system of Government be estab- 


RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by express 
to the President of the Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia, to 


*From Bruce Craven’s ‘‘The Mecklenburg Epctenstin of Independence” in The North 


Carolina Booklet, vol. 8, p. 237. This is the 


in Copy. 








little time and skill to dislodge. The 
thoughts of the little boy were so much 
more absorbed by the difficult dis- 
lodgement of the hat than by the revo- 
lutionary paper he had heard read that 


forever after in the annals of that fam- 
ily the hat was the center of interest 
in the Mecklenburg Declaration, but 
none the less a convincing proof of its 
authenticity. 








Debate References 
(Concluded from page 8) 


Two interested organizations furnishing ma- 
terial are: For Military Training—National Se- 
curity League, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. Against Military Training—Committee on 
Militarism in Education, Bible 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

Current History: April, 1926. v24; p27: 
pulsory Military Training in Colleges.” 1. “The 
System Attacked” by D. Y. Thomas. See 
especially second column, page 29 and following, 
for evidence against the nature of Military Train- 
ing and the psychology it develops. 2. ‘The 
System Defended” by Gen. C. P. Summerall. 
Advantages of Military Training. See especially 
page 32, middle of second column and following. 

Christian Century: Nov. 12, 1930. v47; p1382: 
“Educating for ar,” by T. G. Speers. An- 
swers to the arguments that Military Training 
is valuable as physical exercise, *for discipline, as 
education, for developing citizenship, etc. Shows 
how it creates militaristic minds. 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
Dec. 1930. p. 241: “Defend the Public Schools 
against Militarism,” by Richard Welling. 

Nation: Feb. 3, 1926.4 v122; pl105: -“Again 
the Students Speak.” Useleseness of Military 
Training. Opening wedge for militarism. 


House, Astor 


“Com- 


National Republic: - March, 1931. v18; p26: 
“War on Military fae pe by J. A. McNulty. 
Ethical and educational value of Military Train- 
ing. 

New Republic: Oct. 2, 1929. v60; 
“Militarist Bait for Students.” See last 
graph for material on Military Training in 
Schools. 

Review Reviews: Feb. 1926. 
“Military raining.”” Sentence arguments 
and against. 

Saturday Evening Post: 
p34: ‘Arms and the Man.” 
pro and con. 

School and Society: July 17, 1926. v24;. p70: 
“A Debate.” Brief arguments on each side. 


School and Society: Jan. 21, 1928. v27; p81: 
“Place of Military Science.”” Object of Military 
Training is not servile obedience, but the develop- 
ment of habits essential to sound manhood. It 
is the same training as is essential for success in 
business. 


pl6s: 
ara- 
igh 


v73; p200: 
for 


Mar. 26, 1927. v199; 
Editorial comment 


School and Society: April 20, 1929. 29; 
p518: “Military Schooling.” Advantages and 
disadvantages from the standpoint of teaching. 

School Review: March, 1929. v37; p169: 
“Opposition to Military Meow yp } in High 
School.” Arguments as indicated by the title. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 





Recommended 


THE GREAT MEADOW (Metro-Gold- 
wyn- Mayer) 

John Mack Brown and Eleanor Board- 
man in a picturesque film of the great 
Kentucky migration in the days of Daniel 
Boone, from Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ fine 
novel. 

CHARLIE CHAN CARRIES ON (Fox) 

Unusually good murder-mystery, with 
expert work by Warner Oland. 

THE FRONT PAGE (United Artists) 

“Hard-boiled” story of newspaper life, 
with gripping situations and rapid-fire dia- 
logue. Adolphe Menjou is the star. 
DIRIGIBLE (Columbia) 

Stirring melodrama of Antarctic seas 
and skies, with Jack Holt and Ralph 
Graves. 











Skippy 


(Paramount) 

VERY special treat awaits you when 

Skippy comes to town. Aside from 
giving us a story that is genuinely true to 
life in every detail, it contains some of the 
finest juvenile acting that has yet graced 
the screen. Our old friend Skippy himself, 
of Percy Crosby comic-strip fame, is acted 
to perfection by Jackie Cooper, a member 
of the “Our Gang” family. He has made 
the role one of delightful charm, and so 
utterly natural is he that there is never a 
hint of play-acting in his characterization. 
Of course, some credit is due the director, 
but, mark my words, this boy will bear 
matching. Robert Coogan, diminutive 
brother of the famous Jackie, makes his 
bow to screendom in the role of Skippy’s 
little friend from Shantytown, Sooky, and 
carries on the family tradition in a touch- 
ing and clever piece of work. And there 
is the little girl next door, played by 
Mitzi Green, whose acting strikes, 
one as a bit too adult and self-as- 
sured in combination with these 
entirely natural youngsters, 
and Jackie Searl, as her 
brother, who does his usual 
snooty, tell-tale role with 
competence. There are, 
of course, barrels of 


laughs in Skippy. There is also much that 
is touching. In the tragic sequences show- 
ing the capture and demise of Sooky’s mon- 
grel dog at the hands of the dog-catcher, 
and its effect on the grief-stricken lads, 
there was a prolonged sniffling in all parts 
of the theatre. Indeed, I have not heard the 
like since the days when Al Jolson wrung 
our hearts with his Sonny Boy melody. I 
not only recommend your seeing Skippy; 
I enthusiastically insist that you do. 


Jackie Cooper, one of ‘“‘Our Gang’? now 

starring in ‘‘Skippy’’. Below, foreground, 

he is shown with Bobbie Coogan (small 

brother of the famous Jackie) as Sooky, and 
Jackie Seari 
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The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 
By Marcaret NELLIS 


Mitzi Green playing grown-u lady ina 
“three-pins”’ show in “‘Skippy’’ 


The Millionaire 
(Warner-Vitaphone) 

It is rather nice to see George Arliss once 
again in a clean-shaven and strictly “mod- 
ern-dress” part. The story is that of a 
wealthy and bored automobile king, who 
dons overalls and goes to work in a garage, 
there gaining restoration of happiness and 
health. The plot is not a novel one and 
strains one’s credulity in spots. Yet the 
flawless acting and provocative wit of its 
star raise it somehow into the realm of the 
exceptional picture. After all, it would be 
difficuit to imagine an Arliss picture seem- 
ing commonplace. Therefore, he is always 
on the recommended list. 


A Connecticut Yankee 
(Fox) 

For an evening of perpetual merriment, 
I urge you to see Will Rogers. The 
cowboy-philosopher has in the role of 
Mark Twain’s famous “Yankee” one 
peculiarly adapted to his talents as 
all-around mirth-provoker. The 
presentation is a riotous one, and 
is set forth in terms of prepos- 
terous but delightful tomfoolery. 
There is ample display of 
the typical Rogers brand 
of sparkling and witty 
dialogue, and when I tell 
you that the droll Will 
is even better than 
ever before, you 
surely won't want 
to miss seeing him 
Mark Twain classic. 


in this hilarious 


Tabu 


(Murnau-Flaherty—Paramount release) 


Director F. W. Murnau, who spent some 
eighteen months among the South Sea Is- 
lands, brought home with him a beautiful 
and strangely stirring film, which defies 
adequate description, because it is quite un- 
like anything we have seen before. 

With an all-native cast, Tabu tells a 
simple story of life and love in these far 
lands, and at times approaches, perfection 
in the telling. The almost unearthly beauty 
of the natural settings, the remarkabiy 
good musical accompaniment, and the na- 
tive rhythm of the actors blend together 
to produce a picture-poem of strange loveli- 
ness and power. 
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“‘Cubs’’ and the Writing Game 


i YOU hope someday to work on a 
newspaper, or indeed to write for a 
living in any way besides writing novels 
or poetry, there is a new book that will 
save you any amount of time and mis- 
directed effort: Journalistic Vocations, by 
Charles Elkins Rogers. The author, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, is clearly used to the 
questions of -young people who want to 
get on a paper or a magazine, or to do 
publicity, or advertising, and in the least 
possible space but with quite enough de- 
tail to make all plain, he gives such infor- 
mation as answers all the questions these 
young people would ask. He shows what 
is done on daily newspapers, in agencies 
and syndicates, on the little papers that 
mean so much to smaller communities or 
in the country, and on magazines; he de- 
scribes advertising and free-lancing, and 
the requirements of church papers and the 
labor press. There is something about 
the newspaper business that makes all its 
details interesting to an outsider, but I 
have been all my life (strictly speaking, 
since I was eighteen) an insider in this 
business, and still this book is extremely 
interesting to me. It is this guide for 
beginners that will have little chance to 
stay at rest on the shelves of any library 
that stocks it. 

At almost the same time another book 
helpful to a prospective journalist—though 
in quite another way—reached my desk: 
the High School Handbook of Composi- 
tion, by Woolley, Scott and Tressler, a 
simple little textbook no larger than an 
everyday pocket, but with the principles 
of grammar, composition, pronunciation, 
letter-writing and spelling brought down 
to some 400 paragraphs, each with ex- 
amples in illustration and plenty of oppor- 
tunity to use the rule in practice. 

Three new books just came to me in 
one package: Essays for Discussion, Poems 
for Enjoyment and The High School 
Shakespeare. Though they are meant for 
classroom use in high schools I have been 
using them for reading, both to myself 
and aloud to my mother, whose eyes have 
been out of commission lately, and I have 
found them most entertaining. These es- 
says range from Bacon to writers of the 
present day in America and seem to have 
been chosen as much for their power to 
arouse discussion as for their literary 
merit; for instance, the essays on college 
spirit and sports simply set one to talking 
them over. The poetry is wisely chosen 
by one who evidently knows what young 
people like; the book begins with selec- 
tions notable for rhythm, goes on with 
lyrics, narrative verse, condensed forms 
like the quatrain, French forms such as 
the triolet or ballade, light verse and free 
verse, and a group of poems on great 
themes. Each division has a brief intro- 
duction and there are a few biographies 
at the back. But before they are reached 


comes a chapter on “creative self-expres- 
sion” in which The Scholastic makes a 
fine showing, for the best poems in it are 
all credited to prize-winners in the various 
poetry contests sponsored by this magazine. 
It makes me prouder than ever to be the 
book advisor of The Scholastic. 

J. B. Opdycke’s selection of eight fa- 
vorite plays of Shakespeare for supple- 
mentary reading has notes easily reached 
at the foot of each page, a life, and an 
essay on how to study Shakespeare, the 
whole brought by the use of light paper 
and very clear type to a size no larger 
than many modern novels. 


The Great Open Spaces 

Now for stories. Buckaroo, by Fijeril 
Hess, reads as if it were a personal expe- 
rience, and when I met the author the 
other day I asked her about that and she 
said it was: it is the story of a girl who 
taught school on a ranch in the Far West 
and at the same time carrying out her 
ambition to become a real buckaroo. “How 
in the world can I begin to get experience 
of any kind and make a living at the same 
time?” she had asked herself, as so many 
girls ask, and by taking a job on this 
ranch managed to combine the two and 
set down the result in a story either boy 
or girl would find rapid reading. With 
the additional interest of spirited drawings 
one may get a fine idea of what ranch life 
is really like at the present time. There 
are of course plenty of horses in it, in- 
cluding some that buck almost out of the 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 

Journalistic Vocations, by Charles Elkins 
Rogers, (Appleton), $2.50. 

High School Handbook of Composition, by 
Woolley, Scott and Tressler, (Heath) 
$1.16. 

Essays for Discussion; Poems for En- 
joyment; The High School Shakespeare 
(Harper). 

Buckaroo, by Fjeril Hess (Macmillan), $2. 

Dwellers of the Silences, by Alexander 
Sprunt, (Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

Caesar, by Patrick Russ (Putnam), $2. 

Two Penniless Princesses, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Macmillan), $1.75. 

The Gleam in the North, by D. K. Bros- 
ter (Coward), $2.50. 

The Long Defence, by Friedrich Donauer 
(Longmans), $2. 

Haunthouse, by Zillah K. Macdonald (Ap- 
pleton), $2. 

The Secret of Rancho del Sol, by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne (Appleton), $2. 

Danby’s Error, by Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Cosmopolitan), $1.50. 

Betsy Ross, by Edwin 
Perry (Winston), $2. 

Sergeant York, by Tom Skeyhill, (Win- 
ston), $1.50. 

Larry, letters of Larimore Foster (Associ- 
ation Press), $1.25. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 

THE SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th St. New York City 


Satterthwaite 











Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 
i other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


pictures, and there is a dog, which leads 
me to the animal stories of the month. 
Alexander Sprunt’s Dwellers of the Si- 
lences is a series of short stories about 
wild creatures such as bears, birds, tur- 
tles, alligators, and other fine fighters, for 
these tales are concerned chiefly with the 
struggle for existence going on forever in 
the forest; the beautiful pictures are by 
Charles Livingston Bull, and I am glad 
to see this fact noted on the jacket of 
the book in conspicuous letters, for they 
are a feature of the work. I spoke lately 
of a horse-story by a little girl; the same 
publisher issues a story by a boy who 
began it at fourteen and says “I did it 
mostly in my bedroom and a little when 
I should have been doing homework,” a 
statement that has a familiar ring. This 
story is Caesar, by Patrick Russ, the life 
of a Panda Leopard from its cub days in 
the Tibetan forest through its capture and 
taming to be a hunter, up to its master’s 
loss in the snow and its return to the wild; 
the panda family is believed to be the 
link between the bear and the cat tribes, 
and Caesar’s pictures look something like 
both: they are uncommonly amusing. 


Tales of Chivalry 

Three historical novels of exceptional 
merit have lately appeared: the first was 
published for the first time years ago, for 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Two Penniless 
Princesses is a reprint of a favorite work 
of a favorite writer, now being brought 
back into popularity by the gradual re- 
printing of most of her novels. Tennyson 
was sosinterested in one of her books that 
he would not put it down until he made 
sure it was going to come out right. This 
story is about two Scottish princesses in 
a castle in the early days of Henry VI; 
part of it takes place at the court of 
France. This edition has beautiful clear 
type and many pictures, several being in 
color. The Gleam in the North, by D. K. 
Broster, is by the author of The Flight of 
the Heron, one of the outstanding books 
for young people last year; this is a sequel 
to The Flight, though it will stand by it- 
self. The time of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
is so romantic and charged with adventure 
that it has tempted many writers, but 
there have been few who write for young 
people who bring to a novel such true 
understanding of the time and such care 
in the use of historical detail; the result 
is that you may read the book as if you 
were living in the time—and a thrilling 
time it was. The literary style is admir- 
able, and taking everything together, I am 
glad to see that another novel, carrying 
on after it, is promised for next year. 
The Long Defence, by Friedrich Donauer, 
tells of the tragic, breathless days when 
Constantinople was trying desperately to 
defend itself against the Saracens, with 
but a handful of fighters to keep off a 
quarter of a million in the attack. More- 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 
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STUDENT VERSE 

The Poetry Corner for this 1ssue is 
devoted to additional poems submitted by 
students in the Witter Bynner Poetry Con- 
test of 1931, for which room could not be 
found in the Student-Written Number of 
May 2. Still others will be published in 
Saplings, the annual anthology, ready 
August 1. 


One Who Died Young 


And so he knows it all, for everything 

To his unconsummate mortality 

Denied, is granted now ungrudgingly— 
The answer to life’s perilous questioning. 





Not of our flesh was he that like a flame 
Vanished with terrible bright casualness 
From the brief fetters of the world’s 

distress 

Into the nether darkness whence he came. 


Nothing there: is that now he does not 
know: 
How many suns revolve about the sun, 
—_ the earth circles at the imperial 
rod, 


Whether the blue stars in the heavens 
grow 
From blue to scarlet ere their light is 


one, 
And whether there is such a thing as 
God. 
—Charlotte Rosenbaum, 16, 
Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Miss May M. Levy, Teacher. 


Fine Irony 


A farmer 
Stood with his hands on his hips, 
Looking over his fields. 


“What a Sine plowman 
I am,” 
He thought. 


The little worm 
Deep in the ground 


Hid a smile! 
—Isabel Clark, 17, 
George School, Bucks County, Pa. 
Mr. Paul R. Evans, Teacher. 


Mist 
I can see 
The light 


Of your window 
Through the mist. 


Would, that 
I might see 
Your love 
Through my tears. 
—Isabel Clark. 


Oddity 
From window shopping 
I looked up and saw 
The moon in a Manhattan sky, 
And started at its oddity. 


Moon, you don’t belong here, 
Where electric lights and neon signs 
Vie with your rays... 
Haven't you made a mistake? 
—Margaret Whipple Peter, 13, 
Battle Hill School, White Plains, N. Y., 
Mr. Earl F. Robacker, Teacher. 





Melinda 


Her hair was black as a weed that grows 
By the somber path of the river Styx, 
And her eyes flashed flame like a fire that 

glows 
And leaps from the depths of the carth’s 
matrix. 


When Melinda was born, the midwife said 
That the thunder pealed and the lightning 
flashed, 
And shadows came creeping about the bed, 
And a white hand crept from the wall 
and gashed 


A blood-red mark on Melinda’s head; 
And ever since, when it stormed, there 
splashed 
Blood from the scar, and Melinda bled 
And cursed her birth with a tongue that 
lashed. 


They say in the night when she first lay 
dead 
And a watcher sat by her coffin reading, 
A raven—its head-feathers stained with 
red— 
Pecked on the pane; and her scar began 
bleeding. 
—Lionel Wiggam, 16, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Margaret Burnside, Teacher. 


To My Mother 


My mother is old; 

So many ills that people have 
Rack her weak body. 

No longer is she strong; 

No smiling witticisms 

Leave her tired lips 

As once they did. 


She never leaped into the fire 

To save her helpless infant 

From the flames. 

No heroic thing like that. 

But just her daily struggle 

With the gripping, choking poverty 
That robbed her of her youth 
Endears her to me. 

—Milton Feher, 17, 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Miss Lucy A. Terrell, Teacher. 


Finale 


... And Merlin came 
Along the forest path with Vivienne, 
Holding aside the heavy-curving boughs 
That reached to tangle in her brilliant hair ; 
And she, soft-stepping and most delicate, 
Veiling her eyes before his furtive glance, 
Yet mocked him subtly with her scarlet lips 
And vibrant body brushing his old form. 


And later, wearied by his own last sin, 

Of emptying life into her cunning mind, 

Merlin, with quiet brain and dying eyes, 

Watched her depart, and watching, saw the 
leaves 

Of Spring turn sere and wither’d on the 
boughs, 

And whirl in flaming death from all the 


trees. 
—Harriet Mindwell V oris, 17, 
Central High School, Scranton, Pa., 
Miss A. Hunt, Teacher. 
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As One Reader 


(Concluded from page 12) 


over, not only a city stood at bay; it was 
the last stand of a Christian citadel against 
the advancing Mohammedans. A youth 
takes part in the conflict, which is full of 
suspense and rich with incident. The story 
is translated from the German by Frederic 
Taber Cooper and illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. Any of these novels 
would enrich the historical side of your 
school library, besides providing plenty of 
present excitement. 

Haunt House, by Zillah K. Macdonald, 
is a mystery story about a Canadian girl 
who becomes a companion to an old lady 
in a house whose ground-plan is given on 
the front end-paper of the book and whose 
second story figures on the back end- 
paper; suffice it to say that plenty hap- 
pens in these apartments before the secret 
of the house is brought to light. The 
scene of The Secret of Rancho del Sol, 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne, is laid in old 
California when this was still Spanish ter- 
ritory: it is a mystery with much adven- 
ture which will be enjoyed by boys as well 
as girls. Danby’s Error, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, is a high school baseball story 
culminating in a big game. 

Two new biographies are likely to in- 
terest you: Betsy Ross, by Edwin Sat- 
terthwaite Perry, is the true story of the 
maker of our first flag; it is also a roman- 
tic story. The author is a direct descend- 
ant of this “Quaker rebel.” Sergeant 
York, by Tom Skeyhill, is the tale of the 
last of the “long hunters,” an American 
hero of the Great War; I was once in a 
Western city where Mr. Skeyhill was 
making a speech in the auditorium of the 
hotel where I was staying, and though I 
had another engagement, after I had let 
myself listen for five minutes I had to 
keep the engagement waiting and hear the 
whole speech; it was about Alvin York, 
the subject of this exciting biography. 

I do not know a better book for a boy 
who is planning to go to college than 
Larry, It is made of the letters of Lari- 
more Foster from the first and second 
years at Lafayette College to his parents 
and a girl in New Jersey, giving his hon- 
est, amusing and thoughtful impressions of 
college life. Everything through which a 
live-wire boy lives in these crowded years 
is in these happy pages: the trials of a 
frosh and how he gets back his own as 
a soph, how a room looks and the talks 
that go on in it, excited bulletins from 
debates, examinations and parties, and 
notes on a goatskin coat—“if they only 
knew I paid $39.50 for it!” It would do 
some girls good to read about the “little 
prize who is of the horrible kind who think 
they’re sophisticated. I have never in my 
life met any one who knew so little about 
anything”; indeed all his reports on girls 
throw a light on what some boys really 
think. Speaking of a college novel then 
making some sensation, he says it has made 
him think hard and decide that it tells the 
truth about conditions a man may meet, 
but not when it implies that the average 
man surrenders to them. Larry never came 
back from his vacation in Arizona; there 
is a memorial window to him in Lafay- 
ette now; but I hope that school libraries 
will bring his bright young life to many 
young people. 





The Monument to Evangeline at Martin- 
vill na 


’ 


In Memoriam Litterarum 


“Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far 
away to the Southward, 

On the banks of the Teche, are the towns 
of St. Maur and St. Martin.” 


N THE banks of the Bayou Teche 

under the Evangeline Oak, Acadians 
of Louisiana and of Canada united last 
month to do honor to the memory of Long- 
fellow’s heroine, who, nearly two centuries 
ago, sought there in vain for her lover. 
Last year the Southern descendants of the 
Acadians who were forced from their 
Nova Scotia homes visited Acadia and 
were entertained by their Canadian cou- 
sins; this year the Nova Scotians returned 
the visit. In St. Martin Memorial Park 
at Martinville, La., together they partici- 
pated in the unveiling of the statue which 
marks the spot where the Maid of Grand 
Pre is buried far from “the forest prime- 
val.” 

About the same time that the Acadians 
were doing honor to Longfellow in Lou- 
isiana, a group of Americans in England 
were unveiling a memorial statue to a 
great English poet and novelist, Thomas 
Hardy, at Higher Beckhampton, Dorches- 
ter, the Wessex hamlet in which he was 
born. The monument is a column of Cor- 
nish granite, plain and rough-hewn, ten 
feet high, standing by a narrow lane lead- 
ing through an avenue of trees. On a side 
lane is the cottage where Hardy was born, 
and two miles away is Stinsford Church- 
yard in which his heart is buried. Close 
by is Max Gate, the house in which he 
died. Mrs. Hardy, who still lives at Max 
Gate, and Miss Kate Hardy, the novelist’s 
sister, were present at the ceremony to- 
gether with a throng of villagers. After 
the statue was unveiled it was draped with 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. 
An address of appreciation was made by 
Professor John Livingston Lowes of Har- 
vard and Oxford. 

On April 23, 1915, Rupert Brooke, mar- 
tyred English poet, died of blood-poison- 
ing on the Greek island of Skyros at the 
age of 28. The death of a poet of such 
promise while still hardly more than a 
boy was one of the great tragedies of the 
first year of the war. Last month more 
than 400 pilgrims from France and Eng- 
land gathered about his grave in Skyros 
and dedicated a memorial statue. 


‘““Man’s Best Friend”’ 


HE distinguished career of Igloo 

Byrd is ended. Participant in two 
Polar expeditions, friend of Lindbergh, 
and of two Presidents of the United 
States, he now lies buried in Pine Ridge 
Cemetery for Animals at Dedham, Mass. 
We like to picture him as his master 
describes him in Little America: “As 
nature had not provided him with a heavy 
coat, Ronne made him one of camel’s 
hair, which covered his body and legs. 
This jacket was a source of undiminish- 
ing curiosity to the wild pups, and at 
every opportunity during the jaunt they 
would steal up from behind and nip at 
it. . . . These assaults so humiliated 
Igloo that he could scarcely contain him- 
self; he would bide his time, however, 
and when one of the tormentors was off 
his guard Igloo was on him in a flash.” 
Poor Igloo was laid low by an attack of 
acute indigestion before which three vet- 
erinarians were helpless. Commander 
3yrd cancelled a lecture trip and rushed 
to Boston, but too late. 

* * * 

Edward Robinson, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art since 1910, 
died in his home in New York City on 
April 18 at the age of 71. An authority 
on classical art, Mr. Robinson was for 
many years curator of classical antiqui- 
ties at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
He first came to New York as assistant 
to Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, and as ex- 
pert in his own field. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Sir Caspar he succeeded him as 
Director. 

* ok 

While the exiled King of Spain was in 
London arranging for the entry of the 
Infante Juan in the British naval train- 
ing school, his aunt, the aged Bourbon 
Princess, the Infanta Isabella, died in a 
hospital in Paris. Temporary burial was 
made in Pere Lachaise Cemetery to await 
transfer at a later date to El Escorial: 


The Rear Admiral with his ‘best friend” 


Scholastic 


Yale’s new Sterling Memoria! Library 


A Cathedral of Books 


THE year 1700 a little group of min- 
isters met at Brandford, Connecticut, 
laid a pile of forty books upon the table 
around which they were assembled and 
said “We give these books for the found- 
ing of a college in this Colony.” The 
books were moved to a house in Say- 
brook and Yale College was thereby 
founded. The nucleus of forty volumes 
was augmented by 700 collected in Eng- 
land by the agent of the Colony and by 
300 from Elihu Yale, Governor of the 
East India Company and friend of Cotton 
Mather. A _ suitable home in which to 
house this handsome collection was found 
in New Haven and thither the college, 
still synonymous with the library, moved. 
In 1743 the first catalogue was made; it 
registered 2600 volumes. During the 
Revolution the books were distributed 
among private families for safety; at the 
close of the Revolution 1000 of the orig- 
inal volumes were still to be found. In 
1844 the first real library building was 
dedicated; it is still standing and is 
known as the “Old Library.” 

The “New Library,” dedicated last 
month, easily the finest and largest col- 
lege library in America, cost seven mil- 
lion dollars, part of a fifteen million dol- 
lar legacy bequeathed to Yale by John 
Sterling of the class of 64. Of warm 
yellow stone, in Gothic cathedral style, 
it stands in the heart of the University 
grounds and occupies a square equiva- 
lent to a city block. The entire struc- 
ture is dominated by an immense tower 
of books, 85 feet square and tapering to 
a height of 192 feet, broken by slender 
lancet windows and medieval sculpture. 
This tower alone, seventeen book stacks 
high, has a capacity of 3,000,000 volumes. 
Around the adjacent court a chain of 
rooms, five stories high, includes seminar 
rooms for graduate classes and study 
rooms. The great entrance hall is built 
like the nave of a cathedral with stone 
piers supporting the vaulted roof and 
stained glass windows for light. On the 
main floor a palatial reading room hold- 
ing 15,000 readily accessible reference 
books is also vaulted like a cathedral and 
lighted at the ends by tall windows. 
Other features are a reserve book room, 
a sort of browsing club room, and a rare 
book room in which are housed the treas- 
ures for which Yale Library is famous. 
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Siam’s King, Queen and two of their 
children 


The Elephant Kingdom 


| es Prajadhipok (pronounced Prah- 
chat-i-pok), “Descendent of the 
Great God Buddha, Supreme Arbiter of 
the Ebb and Flow of the Tides, Brother 
of the Moon, Half Brother of the Sun 
and Possessor of the Four and Twenty 
Umbrellas,” is one of the three remain- 
ing absolute monarchs in the world. He 
is the owner in a literal sense of a coun- 
try almost as large as France, and he 
has the power of life and death over 11,- 
500,000 subjects. 

This distinguished monarch, with his 
Queen, Rambhai Barni, is now a visitor 
in our democracy. And if our geography- 
book information about his country is 
growing a little vague we are seizing 
the opportunity to brush up on it. We 
recall that Siam, which fought on the 
side of the Allies in the World War and 
which is now a respected member of the 
League of Nations, was seventy years ago 
practically unknown to Westerners out- 
side of a few missionaries and adven- 
turers. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century it became apparent to the reigning 
king that Siam, a buffer state between 
British Malaya and French Indo China 
was totally unprepared to cope with what 
seemed like the inevitable danger of 
foreign invasion. His people were inert, 
unorganized and unfit to compete with 
Western enterprise. He began a series 
of reforms which were carried on by his 
son, King Chulalongkorn, father of Pra- 
jadhipok. Slavery was abolished, a well- 
regulated system of taxation introduced, 
a modern legal code instituted, and an 
educational program planned. Engi- 
neers were called in from the west and 
vast projects were undertaken. These 
reforms have been further developed by 
King Prajadhipok who happens to be a 
particularly altruistic monarch. He was 
educated in England and seems to have 
a fine sense of just how far he can im- 
pose western ideas and standards of liv- 
ing upon his oriental subjects. “Our 
slogan,” he told an interviewer at his 
headquarters in the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid’s home in Westchester, “is to adapt, 
not to adopt.” The king is planning vol- 
untarily to restrict his own authority by 
gradually granting the franchise to his 
subjects. One of the objects of his pres- 
ent journey in America is to study the 
working of democracy here. “I want 
to see,” he says, “whether voting really 
expresses the will of the majority.” 

The King is here primarily that he 
may undergo an operation upon his eyes. 


The Versatile ‘‘Windmill”’ 


re Collier Trophy awarded annually 
by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation for the “greatest achievement 
in aviation in America, the value of 
which has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceding year,” has been 
awarded this year to Harold F. Pitcairn 
of Philadelphia and his associates for the 
development and application of the auto- 
giro airplane. The official presentation 
of the medal was made by President 
Hoover on April 22 when James G. Ray 
of Philadelphia landed an autogiro on 
the south lawn of the White House. Or- 
ville Wright who received the Collier 
medal in 1911 was present at’ the cere- 
mony. The autogiro or “windmill” plane, 
an invention of a Spaniard, Juan de la 
Cievra, can fly as fast as 100 miles 
and as slow as 25 miles an _ hour 
and can be made to hover in one posi- 
tion over any specified area. It can not 
be forced into a spin and can glide with 
a dead machine at a speed less than that 
of a man descending in a parachute. 

With the coming of spring the news 
columns are again bursting with new 
speed and height and time records. On 
April 8, Amelia Earhart, who is the 
proud possessor of an autogiro, set a 
new altitude record for an autogiro. She 
made two flights in one afternoon reach- 
ing on the second a height of 19,000 
feet. 

Elinor Smith believed that she had 
exceeded Ruth Nichols’ altitude record 
for women but when the official baro- 
graph reading was announced it was 
learned that she had reached a height 
of only 24,951 feet, nearly 4000 under 
Miss Nichols’ record in March of 28,743 
feet. Ruth Nichols therefore holds both 
the height and speed record for women, 
for on April 13 on the Grosse Isle course 
at Detroit she averaged 210.65 miles an 
hour; the previous record was 181.15 
miles an hour made over a year ago on 
the same course. In the same plane 
Miss Nichols is planning to make a solo 
flight across the Atlantic. She is being 
coached by Charles D. Chamberlin. 


Harold Pitcairn and his trophy 
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Bryan Untiedt, with his camera, ascend- 
ing the steps of the White House 


Youth Personified 


HE story of Bryan Untiedt and the 

famous snowstorm near Towner, Col- 
orado, will be told for centuries in the 
schools and homes of the nation. How 
the bus with a score of children from 
Pleasant Hill School was stalled in a 
snowdrift for thirty-six hours, and five 
little ones froze to death; how the driver, 
Carl Miller, perished when he went in 
search of help, leaving Bryan, a boy of 
thirteen, in charge; and how heroically 
this boy carried out his responsibility that 
he became overnight a national hero, is a 
saga as thrilling as any in literature. An 
older girl shared his leadership and de- 
serves equal recognition. 

Bryan celebrated his birthday in the 
Colorado hospital where he was recover- 
ing from frozen arms and legs and pneu- 
monia. Hundreds of special delivery let- 
ters, telegrams, and packages with gifts 
poured in upon him that day. And hun- 
dreds of people came to shake Bryan's 
hand, and camera men and reporters to 
take pictures and to interview him with 
his father and mother. Later Dr. Paul 
E. Titsworth, president of Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland, _ sent 
Bryan a telegram offering him a four- 
year scholarship including all fees, room 
rent, board and tuition, as soon as he 
graduates from high school. He is now 
in the eighth grade, and is interested in 
mechanical engineering and aviation. 

What threw all other honors in the 
shade, however, was Bryan’s visit to the 
White House at the special invitation of 
the President, who “wanted to see and 
talk with a boy like that.” Arriving in 
Washington the day after the King and 
Queen of Siam, he was met as they were 
by a White House automobile. He 
reached the White House in time for 
breakfast and managed to get in a half 
hour’s conversation with the President be- 
fore the royal visitors made their first 
call. When asked by Mr. Hoover what 
he most wanted to see, Bryan replied that 
he had always wanted to see the White 
House dogs. This request was quickly 
granted, and Bryan started his eventful 
day in the kennels. 
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W: might even go so far as to say that it is 
m 


ore than an earful —just listen to this: 
Camp outfits of Good-Game Suiting, the ma- 
terial that goes to camp and comes back home 
looking almost like new. It is hard to fade, vat 
dye being what it is... and you might be able 
to tear it—but then, you can cut steel, too. 
Then there are the bizarre striped or plain 
pajamas. You can be a Fifth Avenue Farmerette 
in your own penthouse camp... and as for 
the floppy gob pants with striped shirt, you can 
wear them onthe beach, and even the penguins 
will stop to admire. 
If you are a tennis or golf fiend, what could 


1. A96 — White 
jean, collarless, 
quarter sleeve 
middy, sloped 
sides — $1.00. 
R25 — ‘Black 
sateen shorls — 








2. 8186 — Good- 
Game sunback 
middy, in copen, 
green, lan, or 
special camp col- 
ors—$1.00. R15 
—Good-Game 
pleated shorts to 
match—$1.50 


3. 6860 — Cam 
suit of Good- 
Game Suiting, in 


copen, green, elc. 
$1.95. Whiie or 
tan broadcloth 
half-blouse— 


4. 2896 — One- 
piece sleeveless 

; shorts 
suit of copen, 
green, rose, 
white, maize 
broadcloth — 
#1. 


5. T15—Top of |e eh 
Good-Game Suit- [| ~~ [© 
ing—$1.00. Di- |” 
vided skirt to 
match — $1.95. 
Colors: Copen, 
green, tan, or 
colors. 
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be better than this suit with its top of Good- 
Game Suiting and very full shorts . .. or one- 
piece affairs that look like dresses, but are 
really shorts, with inverted pleats in front and 
back . . . or honest-to-goodness tennis dresses 
of broadcloth. 

Well, we could, like the brook, go on for- 
ever, but we just haven’t the space—so you'll 
have to browse around for yourself... You 
will find attractive things. . . 





If your dealer has not stocked these suits, send check 


or money order direct to us, and we shall see that (i 10.1199—Broad- 
cloth tennis dress 


you are supplied. Age sizes: 6-20, bust sizes: 26-40. in while, copen, 
; . rose, green, 

maize, with front 

inverted _ pleat, 


O°’WAR fe ||| \ fee 
1 a $2.95. 


and Dance Togs 








9. 1190—Broad- 


1270 Broadway, N. . - Ce. cloth sports dress 
\e ae: in copen, green, 
©1931,B.,G. &Co. \ eee rose, maize, 
- 4 oe white, with di- 
vided skirt— 

$2.95. 


6. 8188—Striped 
broadcloth shirt 
in copen, green, 
rose—$1.0U0. T21 
—Gob pants in 
white jean, duck 
or unbleached 
drill—$1.95. 
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1m 


| 
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7. 5472—Overall 
in assorted ging- 
hamchecks, plain 
Good-Game Suit- 
ing, im green, 
copen, etc., flow- 
ered prints, all 
$1.95. 


i adnaieall 


8. 5475—Striped 
broadcloth over- 
alls—$3.96. 
Same style in 
plain broadcloth, 
in copen, green, 


- 
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THE SCARLET 
CORD HANGS 
FROM THE 
WALL OF 
JERICHO 


A NEWSBOY shouts “‘paper!”’ 
A grocer puts out a price-tag 
on a barrel of potatoes. A 
ticket broker advises you that 
he sells *“‘the best seats for the 
ball game.” . . . These are all 
forms of advertising. 


Along the highways the 
motorist reads as he goes, 
Fresh Eggs,” or ‘**Dahlias 
and Gladioli,’”’” or ‘‘Newly 
Picked Raspberries.” . 
These are all forms of adver- 
tising. 

Few Englishmen of the 
Middle Ages could read, but 
each one knew a goat from a 
bull, and all could therefore 
pick their favorite hostelry by 
the sign it displayed. By the 
costumes of the attendant 
priests a Roman could tell 
whether he was entering the 
temple of Adonis or Pallas 
Athene. Some hundreds of 
years before that a man 
named Joshua, the leader of a 
tribe of Jews, knew where to 
storm the city of Jericho be- 
cause a scarlet cord hung from 
a window in the wall. 
These are all forms of adver- 
tising. 

In each of these cases a sign 
of some sort told people what 
they wanted to know, where 
they could buy something, 
where they could get some 
special sort of information, 
where they could avail them- 
selves of some special type of 
service. 

The advertising in this 
magazine tells you exactly 
these same things. Adver- 
tising is as much a part of 
your life as your telephone, 
your food, your business or 
your family. Indeed, most of 
these things are _ possible, 
partly because of advertising! 

The scarlet cord still hangs 
from the wall of Jericho. 


Fill Them Out! 


URING the past school year, 

many national advertisers have 
offered interesting booklets and 
samples through THE ScHOoLasrIc. 
A great deal of extremely interesting, 
useful and educational material is 
available free by this means to any 
boy or girl. 


We know that thousands of stud- 
ents save their copies and do not like 
to clip coupons if it destroys material 
useful for future reference. 


On this page we have reproduced 
some of the coupons that have ap- 
peared within the past few months. 
Please inspect them carefully and if 
any booklets or samples are offered 
that you would like to have clip the 
coupons and either send them direct 
to the advertiser or to THE ScuHo- 
LAsTic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, City, and we will see that the 
booklets or samples are sent to you 
promptly. 


When the coupon requires money 
be sure to include this when you send 
it either to the advertiser or to THE 
SCHOLASTIC. 


The Scholastic 





Tse Drapern-Maynarp Co. 
Dept. S-4 Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send these FREE D & M books. 
Here’s $5.00 for a D & M Collegian Racket. 
$5.00 enclosed for a D&M Earl Clark Glove. 
NAME. 
A 
City. 
ScHoot 
Basesati Coaca 























E. Kent Estate 
Dept. G. 
ae a R. & 


Please send me free your booklet ‘‘Tennis 
Techniques” by Sol Metzger. 


Name 





Address 





City. 














MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








Generat Foops, 84-31 


Battle Creek, Mich, 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 








Street 





City State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 

If you live in Canada, address Generat Foops, 
Lrp., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 


























Firestone Footwear 
SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet ““WORLD RECORDS” for which 
| enclose 2c postage. 


Scholastic 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 18D,51 Madison Ave., N. Y.{C. 





O Send free booklet. 
O Deliver Corona for trial. 
© Quote allowance on my 





typewriter Serial No. 





©1931,A.J.R.. Wav D. 








A. J. Reacu, Wricut & 
Drrson, Inc., Dept. J, Tulip 
& Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, a copy of 
your booklet “Tennis Tips.” 





FREE — OUR NEW BOOK 


“TENNIS TIPS” S-4-31 


Name. 





Address. 








City 

















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
247 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sure thing, I want your FREE BOOKLET “Making the High School Band”, 
and your latest catalogue containing prices and description of every known 


musical instrument. 


I’m especially interested in the 
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Courtesy for Everybody 


Dear Editor: 

You give us advice on special points in 
etiquette, but I need to know everything. 
How can I learn good manners. 

Kk. 2%. 


The best way to learn about good man- 
ners is to observe other people. Observe 
them on all occasions—when they are eat- 
ing in restaurants, when they meet on 
the street, how they behave in church. 
Choose a ‘teacher whom you admire or a 
prominent citizen in your city and observe 
their manners. Pay particular attention 
to your English lessons in school and lis- 
ten carefully to people’s voices. The basis 
of all good manners is consideration for 
other people. I like the word “courtesy” 
better, for that takes other people into 
consideration. If you do make a mistake, 
don’t be embarrassed; simply say “I beg 
your pardon,” or “I’m sorry,” and then 
forget about it. 

Emily Post is a recognized authority 
on good manners. Consult her book on 
etiquette at the public library. 


Show-Card Painting 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in show-card painting 
and spend hours practicing. Please give 
me information about remuneration for 


this work. 
N.W. 


Show-card painting is one small branch 
of commercial art. Although you might 
possibly get a few orders after you be- 
came expert, you would find it hard to 
make your living this way. Different 
forms of commercial art are: designing 
jewelry, rugs, wall papers, fabrics, furni- 
ture, ceramics, and so forth; designing 
clothes; illustrating catalogues; decorat- 
ing by hand novelties made in factories; 
and illustrating catalogues and advertis- 
ing copy. The qualities needed are: artis- 
tic bent, imagination, application, accuracy, 
and physical endurance. Art-school grad- 
uates begin at about eighteen dollars a 
week, advancing to forty dollars or more. 
Designers of marked ability work up to 
large salaries. 


The National Anthem 


Dear Editor: 

Do we Americans have or do we not 
have a national anthem? And if we 
don’t, is there any constitutional procedure 
that would have to be carried out in order 
to establish one? 

M. D. P. 


Yes, we have one now. At the last 
session of Congress a bill of one sentence 
was passed declaring that “The ‘Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ is designated the national 
anthem of the United States of America.” 
It had never before been officially recog- 
nized by Congress, although it was used 
for formal ceremonies in the Army and 
Navy and was generally recognized by 
public consent. This action ends the con- 
troversy which has raged for several 
years about that famous song, which mu- 
sicians deplore as unsingable for the aver- 
age audience because of its wide range, 
and which many others criticize because 


of its jingoistic anti-British words and 
its origin in an old drinking song tune. 
But no substitute such as “America the 
Beautiful” has sufficiently caught the popu- 
lar fancy. 


Preparing for the Air 


Dear Editor: ; 

I am a senior in the High School 
and am looking ferward to taking up 
aviation. Please tell me how to get into 
an aviation school. 

E. W. 


I wonder how many of you boys and 
girls who write me that you want to be 
aviators can already run motor cars. 
Aviation is more than steering a flying 
ship. A complete understanding of gaso- 
line engines is one of the fundamentals. 
You must somehow get hold of a motor 
car. It can be a second-hand one rescued 
from a back lot. You must know how 
to take apart and put together every sec- 
tion of its engine. 

You must be able to drive in traffic 
with poise and precision. Your health 
must be superb, your muscles firm and 
your nerves imperturbable. No one can 
be an aviator unless he can look down 
from a height without getting dizzy, and 
cross the English Channel without getting 
seasick. 

When you have mastered the gasoline 
engine, are a notably good driver and are 
expert at tennis, swimming and other 
sports—write me again and I'll give you 
a list of aviation schools. 


Patching It Up 


Dear Editor: 

My friend refuses to speak to me or tell 
me how I have offended her. She mis- 
understood something I said. I have tried 
to apologize but she will not listen. 


We all of us sometimes make remarks 
which we later bitterly regret. You can 
only say that you are sorry. If she will 
not forgive you, nothing can be done. The 
friendship is broken. If she willfully mis- 
understood, she is probably using your re- 
mark as an excuse to break off a comrade- 
ship of which she is weary, or else she is 
acting as she does to hurt you and get 
extra attention from you. There are ups 
and downs in nearly all friendships and 
tolerance is necessary on both sides. 


What to Do in Clubs 


Dear Editor: 

I belong to two clubs. One is a girls’ 
club and the other is for both boys and 
girls. What can we do to make them in- 
teresting? 

E. M. 


There are many ways of making your 
clubs interesting. The Y. W. C. A. pub- 
lishes booklets on club activities. ‘Girls’ 
Clubs” by Helen Ferris, published by E. 
P. Dutton, might be very helpful. I sug- 
gest that you go to the public library and 
look it over before you buy it. 

Are the girls in your club interested in 
dressmaking, cooking, millinery, literature 
or athletics? Why not study plants and 
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birds and animals and take hikes into the 
country to observe things first-hand? Ex- 
peditions to the museums, parks and for- 
eign quarters in a large city should keep 
any club intensely interested. 

In your club for boys and girls why not 
put on a play and use the proceeds to im- 
prove your club room? Tap dancing is 
fun to study. Amateur photography inter- 
ests both boys and girls. 


In the Footsteps of Steinmetz 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to be a research physicist, 
and have made a position such as Dr. 
Alexanderson’s of the General Electric 
Company my goal. Although I have read 
a number of articles regarding the lives 
and achievements of such men as Stein- 
metz, De Forest, and. Alexanderson, never 
once have I read anything regarding the 
training they received. 


What kind of course should one take 
to become a research physicist? How 
many years of study are required to com- 
pletely cover such a course? Where can 
I get detailed information on “—- a course? 


When you have graduated from high 
school you should go, if possible, to one 
of the big universities and major in all 
scientific subjects like physics and mathe- 
matics. Most worth-while positions for 
research physicists require an M. A., M. 
S., or Ph degree. During your first 
year at college you can determine in de- 
tail the best courses to study. Among the 
best institutions for such work are Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and California Institute of 
Technology. 

While working for any one of these de- 
grees, if you have sufficient ability you may 
be able to get a scholarship or a position 
in a graduate department of physics which 
will give an opportunity for self-support. 
The former is to be preferred, for the com- 
bination of teaching and study found in the 
latter requires a longer period of prepara- 
tion. The number of years will depend 
largely on how much of your time will be 
free for study. 


The Art of Talking 


Dear Editor: 
I never can think what to talk about to 
a girl when I want to make a good im- 


pression. 
M.L. R. 


Subjects for conversation are: what has 
just happened at school or what is about to 
happen along the lines of classes, athletics, 
entertainments; pleasant comments on 
teachers and pupils; hobbies followed by 
either person; pets owned by either; plans 
for the coming summer. For more serious 
conversation, books and music. The cur- 
rent talkie is fine to talk about. You need 
not even scorn the weather for an opening 
remark, Be sure to inquire about the 
health of anyone who has been recently 
sick. 

Have you read the article by Emil Lud- 
wig on “The Neglected Art of Conversa- 
tion” in the Jan. 17, 1931, issue of The 
Scholastic? 





The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


Our New Nicaraguan Policy 


OC of the matted jungle of Eastern 
Nicaragua burst a band of outlaws, 
followers of the famed rebel chief, Au- 
gustino Sandino, fell upon a lumber set- 
tlement called Logtown, 70 miles from 
the coast, and massacred in cold blood 
17 foreigners, including 9 American cit- 
izens. The hamlet is an outpost of a 
U S. corporation, the Standard Fruit 
Company. A clerk in the company office 
saw them coming, screamed for help over 
the telephone to a junction down the 
narrow gauge railroad that connects Log- 
town with the seaport of Puerto Cabezas. 
The message was relayed and a U. S. 
Marine captain with a handful of 
Nicaragua national guardsmen sped out 
the tracks but were themselves ambushed. 
Two survivors, together with the terrified 
American women and children in Puerto 
Cabezas were brought to New Orleans 
by a Standard ship. Four days later the 
U. S. cruiser Asheville arrived and landed 
a detachment of Marines. Other war 
vessels spread up and down the coast. But 
on orders from Washington, no Marines 
were allowed to go inland to chase San- 
dino. 

Secretary of State Stimson announced 
that he had advised American citizens in 
Nicaragua that “this government cannot 
undertake the general protection of Amer- 
icans throughout that country with Amer- 
ican forces.” Civilians in interior posts 
who fear bandit attacks were warned to 
come to the seacoast where they would 
be under the protection of American gun- 
boats and Marines. But no further puni- 
tive expeditions will be sent into the 
jungle, where so many brave men have 
lost their lives in the past five years 
since we started out to “pacify” Nicara- 
gua during the Diaz-Sacasa squabble. 
In defense of his policy the Secretary 
pointed out that the situation has changed 
since 1926; that there is now a well-or- 
ganized Nicaraguan National Guard of 
2,100 men, trained under U. S. auspices, 
and that it is the responsibility of the 
Nicaraguan Government, which is fully 
accepted by President Moncada, to 
eliminate banditry in the interior through 
a trackless mountainous wilderness more 
familiar to the natives. 

President Hoover, in full accord with 
Stimson, declared his confidence that the 
Nicaraguans can cope with Sandino, and 
denounced that leader as “outside the civ- 
ilized pale.” Not all Latin Americans, 
however, feel the same way about San- 
dino, some going so far as to call him 
the “George Washington of Nicaragua,” 
the defender of native liberties against 
U. S. “imperialism.” At the peak of our 
activities in Nicaragua, more than 2,500 
Marines were engaged in policing the 
country and trailing Sandino. Last year, 
however, the Government began with- 
drawing troops until the number is now 
down to 500, and ultimately all will leave. 

The new policy raises numerous ques- 
tions of international relations. Our 
military interventions in Caribbean coun- 
tries have been justified by the Govern- 
ment partly on the ground that, under 


the Monroe Doctrine, we have refused 
to allow European powers to send forces 
to protect their citizens who might be 
in those countries, and we must therefore 
guarantee to protect them ourselves. 
What then, if England should insist on 
invading the interior to save British in- 
vestors and their property under the new 
conditions? Foreign Secretary Hender- 
son of the British Labor Government an- 
swered that question satisfactorily when 
he announced in the House of Commons 
that he had adopted substantially the 
same policy as Washington, and that the 
few British subjects in Nicaragua would 
remain in the interior at their own risk. 
It was not to be expected that the 
Hoover-Stimson reversal of previous U. 
S. policy would be accepted without pro- 
test by all Americans. While Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the other Pro- 
gressives who have long urged that the 
Marines should get out of Nicaragua, 
approved the decision, many other lead- 
ers objected, among them Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, and Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, arch-enemy of com- 
munism, who planned to denounce the 
Administration in a speech before the D. 
A. R. convention but withdrew his crit- 
icisms only out of deference to the Presi- 
dent. If Congress were now in session, 
there is no doubt that the policy would 
come in for a searching inquiry. Some 
feel that it is too vacillating, and that the 
U. S. should either intervene with full 
force or get out altogether immediately. 
On the other hand, the action has aroused 
favorable comment in other Latin coun- 
tries and is expected to improve our 
delicate relations to southward. 


Honduras Erupts Too 


HE Caribbean tension was increased 

by the outbreak in Honduras, next 
republic to the north of Nicaragua, of 
a spontaneous revolt against the govern- 
ment of President Vicente Colindres by 
unemployed peasants among the banana 
concessions of the United Fruit Company, 
under General Gregorio Ferrera. Start- 
ing along the north coast, where about 
1200 Americans are living at the seaport 
towns of Trujillo, Ceiba, Tela, and 
Puerto Cortez, the rebels moved inland 
and captured the town of Progreso. This 
region is separated by high mountains 
from the capital, Tegucigalpa, and the 
government troops, slow in mobilizing, 
are now seeking a decisive battle with 
the rebels. So far there have been no 
depredations on foreigners, and_ the 
American Minister, Julius Lay, reported 
that the movement was a strictly inter- 
nal one caused by poor economic condi- 
tions, 


Wanted: A Speaker 


"THERE is a job open at Washington— 
a job for a big man, and while plenty 
of applicants are scrambling for it, there 
doesn’t seem to be any ideal candidate. 
Since the sudden and lamented death of 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, at Aiken, 


South Carolina, where he had gone for 
a rest from the strain of the “Lame 
Duck” session, many have wondered 
what will be the effect on the organiza- 
tion and career of the 72d Congress. 
When Congress adjourned March 4, 
Longworth, in a burst of good fellowship, 
said: “Perhaps this is the last time I 
shall address you from this rostrum... . 
It is a decision that lies with an all-wise 
Providence.” By this strangely prophetic 
utterance he meant that since the next 
Congress is almost equally divided be- 
tween the major parties, the death of a 
few men from either side before next 
December might change the control of 
the House. His own seat in Cincinnati 
is not any too surely Republican, and 
if the Democrats win a majority, Long- 
worth’s dear friend, Representative 
“Jack” Garner of Texas will be the 
Speaker. 

But if the Republicans continue in 
power, several party leaders are ambitious 
to pound the gavel. The inside track is 
held by John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, 
who has been Republican Floor Leader 
of the last Congress. He is a rock-ribbed 
conservative, but not especially popular 
with his colleagues. He has, however, 
the tacit support of President Hoover 
because Tilson unwaveringly fought the 
President’s battles on the floor, even when 
Longworth himself deserted him, as on 
the veterans’ bonus bill. Several others 
have been prominently mentioned, includ- 
ing Beck of Pennsylvania, Snell of New 
York, Lehlbach of New Jersey, Ramsey- 
er of Iowa, Hoch of Kansas, and French 
of Idaho, the last three being favored by 
western Insurgents. Progressive senti- 
ment will undoubtedly be a factor in the 
result, as many Westerners object to the 
ironclad way in which the Administration 
machine under Longworth’s and Tilson’s 
firm hands has functioned in recent years. 
Longworth has been Speaker since 1925 
and restored to the post much of its 
former influence. Though it had been 
shorn of most of the autocratic powers 
of rule-making and committee appoint- 
ments of the days of Joe Cannon and 
Tom Reed, he was able, by the Speaker's 
control of debate and calendar, to keep 
legislation in conservative grooves. 

Longworth was the finest example of 
the aristocrat in politics. Of an old and 
wealthy Cincinnati family, a Harvard 
graduate and an accomplished musician, 
he entered Congress in 1902 and was re- 
elected to every Congress but one until 
his death. His marriage in 1906 te 
“Princess Alice,” daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, was a famous White House 
wedding, but he lived down the reputa- 
tion of being the President’s son-in-law, 
and pursued his own course, not even 
voting the Bull Moose ticket in 1912. 
Strangely partisan though he was, his per- 
sonal charm endeared him even to the 
bitterest of political foes. Mrs. Long- 
worth has put her foot down on the sug- 
gestion that she run for Congress in his 
stead, as has been the fashion with so 
many widows. She prefers to exercise 
her undoubted influence on public affairs 
behind the scenes. 
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An Immigrant Mayor 


HE city of Kladno, Czechoslovakia, 

with 45,000 inhabitants, has renamed 
one of its principal streets “Cermak” in 
honor of a Bohemian immigrant boy who 
was born there 58 years ago and who has 
just been elected mayor of the second city 
of the United States by the largest ma- 
jority ever accorded a Chicago mayor, 
192,000. The rise of Anton J. Cermak 
(pronounced Sir-mack) is indeed a Ho- 
ratio Alger success tale. His father came 
to America when Anton was two years 
old. The boy worked in the coal mines 
of southern Illinois and later got into 
business in Chicago, where he eventually 
became Democratic boss of Cook County 
and president of the County Board. In 
the recent campaign he defeated “Big 
Bill” Thompson, the cowboy mayor whose 
circus tactics and anti-British propa- 
ganda failed to win him the fourth term 
he desired and the honor of being mayor 
during Chicago’s centennial World’s 
Fair of 1933. The citizens had become 
pretty well disgusted with the notoriety 
of the city for crime, corruption, and 
gangsterism, which Thompson, whether 
or not he had profited by them, had done 
nothing to control. Cermak is solid, re 
spectable and honest. 

Cermak’s first act on his inauguration 
was to throw out 3000 Thompson ap- 
pointees at City Hall. He has pledged 
himself that racketeering will be de- 
stroyed, and has appointed several able 
and experienced men to important posts, 
notably in the Department of Public 
Works. The present police chief, Al- 
cock, will continue until he has proved 
whether he is in earnest about cleaning 
up. Chicago’s financial plight, inherited 
from the Thompson regime, is desperate, 
and the new mayor has invited the as- 
sistance of leading bankers and business 
men in reforming the system. Already 
confidence has increased sufficiently so 
that states and foreign governments 
which had been dubious about exhibiting 
at the coming World’s Fair are planning 
to cooperate. The central theme of the 
exposition will be scientific progress. 


And a Mayor Under Fire 


TILE Chicago has turned out its 

dominant political machine which 
happens to be Republican, New York has 
been wondering whether the same thing 
would happen to its Tammany Demo- 
cratic administration by more informal 
methods. Following a long series of 
scandals in the courts, police administra- 
tion, and economic departments of the 
city, an organization called the “City Af- 
fairs Committee” headed by two prom- 
inent clergymen, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
and Dr John Haynes Holmes, filed with 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt a series 
of charges of “corruption and incompet- 
ence” against Walker’s administration 
and asked the Governor to remove him, as 
he has the legal power. 

The Governor referred the document 
to the Mayor himself. Eventually the 
Mayor sent the Governor a 20,000 word 
defense which took up in order the va- 
rious charges. Many of them he directly 
denied. Others he pointed out applied to 
the period before he took office. The 
majority applied to conditions or ap- 
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How it Works 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Wuen you make a call from a telephone of 
the kind served by operators, you give the 
trator who connects you 
with the desired line. If you have a dial 
telephone your call may be completed with- 
out the aid of an operator by means of elec- 
trical and mechanical apparatus at the central 


number to an o 


office. 


When you lift the receiver of a dial tele- 
phone a steady flow of electrical current is 
set up just as in the other or ‘‘manual”’ tele- 
phone. Now if you dial a telephone number, 
this steady current is interrupted, creating a 
series of electrical pulses which are recognized 
by the apparatus in the central office as the 
number you are calling. For example, if you 
dial a ‘*4’’ or the letter *‘G’’ four pulses are 
sent to the central office. A small governor 
on the rear of the dial allows the pulses to 


be sent at just the proper speed. 


After the last digit of the number has been 
dialed, the bell at the telephone you have 


called starts to ring. 
* * * 


The number of dial telephones grows each 
year. At the beginning of 1931, almost 30 
r cent of all the telephones in the Bell 
ystem were dial and it is expected that by 
1934 their number will be well over 50 per 
cent. Because it takes both time and money 
to install the dial system, its growth must be 


gradual. 
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pointees over which he had no control. 
The Mayor’s defense was admitted by 
every one to be an able one and to pile 
up a strong case for his persistent efforts 
to improve the administration of the 
city. He weakened it, however, by des- 
cending to personal condemnation of 
Holmes and Wise as Socialists and agi- 
tators. The latter asked the Governor 
for opportunity of rebuttal and for an 
open trial of Walker. But Mr. Roosevelt 


dismissed the charges, holding that there 
was no sufficient justification for removal 
of the Mayor, and that most of the com- 
plaints were against subordinate officials. 

The reform elements are checked but will 





not quit. They insist that the Mayor has 
been lazy and careless, and that he has 
taken no steps toward cleanup until 
forced to do so by the pressure of public 
opinion. The administration is still sub- 
ject to an investigation by the Hofstadter 
committee, appointed by resolution of the 
Legislature, with Judge Samuel Seabury 
as counsel. Seabury is also leading the 
investigation of ‘District Attorney Crain, 
whose incompetence is more apparent 
than Walker’s. Records adduced by a 
Columbia professor showed that there 
were fewer convictions and more major 
crimes under his term than under any 
other prosecutor in 25 years. 
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1 SPAIN.—Since our last chronicle 

a bloodless revolution has trans- 
formed Spain from one of the oldest and 
most absolute monarchies of Europe into 
a twentieth century republic of a color 
somewhere between the white of the 
United States and the red of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Niceto Alcala Zamora, the new Pro- 
visional President, described it in a 
transatlantic broadcast as a “miracle,” 
for no other nation has walked this peril- 
ous tight rope without force. 

Early in April municipal elections were 
held throughout the country, the first step 
in restoring the long-neglected constitu- 
tion of 1876. Spaniards had had no 
chance to vote since Primo de Rivera 
became dictator in 1922, and although the 
balloting was only for local aldermen 
and mayors, candidates pledged to re- 
publicanism swept all before them and 
only a few remote country districts went 
monarchist. The King realized that it 
was the handwriting on the wall. Ad- 
vised by his cabinet that they were help- 
less, he resigned. The Republicans gave 
him four hours to leave Spain. At Val- 
encia he boarded a cruiser for Marseilles, 
while the Queen and her children, prom- 
ised safe-conduct, left by rail. They are 
now living at Fontainebleau, but may 
find a haven in England, if the Labor 
Government allows it. The Spanish royal 
family is popular there, for Queen Vic- 
toria is the daughter of an English prin- 
cess. Alfonso issued a statement that he 
regards his departure as temporary. He 
has lost the confidence of his people, but 
he hopes to win it back in the next elec- 
tions. But the whole world realizes that 
it probably means forever. 

The new government, cheered by a 
wildly excited populace, quickly estab- 
lished a cabinet of radical republicans, 


the majority of whom, like President 
Zamora, had only recently been released 
from imprisonment for their part in the 
revolt of last December. Zamora him- 
self was once a loyal monarchist and 
a member of two cabinets before the 
dictatorship. Insulted by Primo, he 
turned against the whole regime and de- 
voted his life and fortune to the republi- 
can cause. Among his ministers are 
Alejandro Lerroux (Foreign Affairs), 
Miguel Maur, a son of a former Premier 
(Interior), Indalecio Prieto (Finance), 
and Largo Caballero, a trades-union So- 
cialist (Labor). A young woman lawyer, 
Victoria Kent, was appointed head of 
Spain’s prison system, and woman suf- 
frage will be granted. 

(1) Government. The Cabinet has set 
June 21 for gefieral elections, in which 
all of the 22,000,000 Spaniards over 23 
years of age will be allowed to vote for 
representatives to a Constituent Cortes, 
which will be in effect a constitutional 
convention of one house with 570 seats. 
In the very unlikely event of a mon- 
archist victory, Alfonso might attempt 
to return. But if the people uphold the 
Provisional Government, it will probably 
continue in office and the Cortes will 
frame a new constitution. 

(2) Diplomacy. Practically every im- 
portant power except Russia has now 
recognized the new republic. France was 
the first to do so, quickly followed by 
Great Britain, .Germany, Italy, the South 
American republics, and the United 
States. Secretary Stimson continued 
Irwin B. Laughlin, U. S. Ambassador to 
Alfonso’s government. Laughlin had 
been criticized in the Spanish press for 
alleged sneering remarks about the re- 
publican cabinet, but was vindicated. by 
Zamora. The new republic made whole- 


sale changes in its own diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, however. Alejandro Padil- 
lay Bell, former Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, resigned, as he was a_ personal 
friend of the King. Several of Spain's 
foremost writers and scholars are likely 
to be appointed, including Ramon Perez 
Ayala at London, Miguel de’ Unamuno 
at Lisbon, and Salvador de Madariaga 
at Washington. The latter, a brilliant 
publicist, formerly chief of the Disarma- 
ment Section of the League of Nations, 
is well known in this country as a lec- 
turer and magazine contributor. In the 
past he has said some harsh things about 
American “imperialism” and our Monroe 
Doctrine. The State Department was 
not asked whether he would be accept- 
able, but it is believed no objection will 
be raised. 

(3) Finance. The economic condition 
of Spain has been bad for many months, 
as evidenced by the fall of the peseta on 
foreign exchange to about 10 cents from 
its normal value of 19 cents. The new 
Finance Minister, Prieto, has his work 
cut out for him to restore this wavering 
currency to health. He has announced 
that Spain will not accept the $60,000,000 
loan which the royalist government had 
obtained as one of its last acts from a 
group of international bankers, including 
J. P. Morgan. But the need for outside 
assistance may force a different attitude. 
Unemployment is distressing in the cities, 
and the government is planning a large 
program of public works. 

(4) Agriculture. The social organiza- 
tion of Spain is still largely feudal, the 
bulk of the arable land being held in 
great estates by the grandees. The gov- 
ernment plans to take over these estates 
and split them up into small holdings for 
the peasants. But it will be done not by 
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confiscation, as in Russia, but by some 
fixed compensation. The former crown 
properties will revert to the state. 

(5) Army. The Army had long been 
the main prop of the monarchy. Zamora 
took prompt steps to draw its teeth. The 
excessive number of high officers will 
be cut down and some of the military 
academies closed. Every officer who 
wishes to retain his post must sign an 
oath of allegiance to the republic. Gen- 
eral Damaso Berenguer, late dictator, 
was among the first to sign, but he was 
soon arrested and must stand trial for 
the execution of two leaders of the De- 
cember revolt at Jaca. 

(6) Religion. As for the Church, 
whose power in Spanish life has been 
proverbial, the republic will be slow to 
take any drastic action. It will start 
negotiations with the Vatican for separa- 
tion of church and state, but it has no 
intention of confiscating church property, 
as was done in Mexico. 

(7) Separatism. Spain is not a unit. 
For years strong independence move- 
ments have existed in the northeastern 
province of Catalonia, whose capital, 
Barcelona, is the largest seaport and in- 
dustrial center, and in the Basque coun- 
try along the Bay of Biscay and the Py- 
renees. These peoples differ in race and 
language from the Castilians. Even 
Valencia, famed home of melody, is 
restive. Catalonia declared itself an in- 
dependent republic under Col. Francesco 
Macia. President Zamora visited Bar- 
celona in an effort to avert a split, and 
offered the Catalonians extremely liberal 
terms to stay within a federated Spain. 
Taxation and appointments by the cen- 
tral government are two of the sore 
points. 


ENGLAND.—Predicting when the 
Labor Government will topple has 
been the favorite indoor sport of England 
for over a year. It has been defeated in 
the Commons time without number on 
minor issues, but Premier MacDonald 
has made it plain that he would not 
resign except on a “question of confi- 
dence.” The latest and highest hurdle 
was overcome when the Conservative 
chief, Stanley Baldwin, moved a vote of 
censure on the Government for failure 
to meet the unemployment crisis. Though 
Labor’s ministers have certainly made a 
poor fist of solving that riddle, every one 
realizes that no other party could have 
done any better in the face of the world- 
wide economic collapse. Baldwin did 
not dare to press his favorite doctrine 
of a high tariff because the Liberals are 
united with the Laborites for free trade. 
With the majority of Liberals following 
Lloyd George, the Government won by 
a comfortable margin, 305 to 251, and 
there seems no good reason why Mac- 
Donald cannot continue indefinitely. 
Labor was further fortified by the 
triumph of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden in his annual sleight-of- 
hand feat with the budget. Rising from 
a serious operation to the cheers of both 
friends and enemies, he hobbled into the 
House to present his dramatic budget 
speech on April 27. It had been pre- 
dicted that the Exchequer would close 
last year with a deficit of nearly $200,- 
000,000 on account of the enormous pay- 


ments made for unemployment benefits 
to the jobless. But by skillful financing, 
Snowden reduced this deficit to $112,- 
000,000. 

For the next year he achieved the feat 
of balancing his budget at a little over 
$4,000,000,000 without imposing any new 
income taxes, which are already the high- 
est in the world. After estimating the 
revenues from the present sources of 
taxation, he figured he would still be 
short $186,000,000. To meet this gap he 
proposed (1) To take $100,000,000 from 
a reserve fund of $165,000,000 now kept 
in New York. (2) To collect three-quar- 
ters of the year’s income tax next Jan- 
uary and one quarter in July, instead of 
dividing it half and half. This will bring 
an extra $50,000,000 within the current 
fiscal year at the expense of the 1932 
revenues. In doing so Snowden frankly 
admitted that he was relying on im- 
provement in the business situation with- 
in the year. (3) An increase from 8 to 
12 cents a gallon in the tax on gasoline 
to bring in $37,500,000. 

The big surprise of the budget, how- 
ever, was a proposal to levy a tax of 
one penny in the pound (2 cents in $4.86) 
on land values. This could not be put 
into effect until 1933, as it would require 
an elaborate assessment system. It 
would bear heavily upon the big estates 
of the landed aristocracy, and was hailed 
by Socialists and by American Single- 
Taxers as a great step toward a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. It will 
be stubbornly fought by the Conserva- 
tives, but the Lloyd George Liberals have 
always been strong for land taxation, 
and will help Labor save it from the 
clutches of the House of Lords. 


3 PARIS.—Optimistic peace-lovers 

have counted their chickens before 
they were hatched more than once since 
the war. Two months ago they were 
tossing hats in the air because Arthur 


England’s Chancellor with Mrs. Snowden 


Henderson, England’s Foreign Secretary, 
thought he had patched up a naval truce 
between France and Italy. But when the 
three nations got down to actual details, 
they found they were not talking the 
same language. Italy, it will be remem- 
bered, had agreed to give up her 
claims to parity with France if both were 
allowed to complete equal building pro- 
grams for the next six years. This would 
leave France superior in tonnage when 
the London Treaty expires in 1936, but 
most of France’s advantage would be in 
old ships. But now, suddenly, France 
insists that she never intended to give up 
the right to replace those over-age ships, 
and aims to build 66,000 tons in the two 
years between 1934 and 1936. This would 
obviously give her an immense advan- 
tage over Italy, and both Italy and Eng- 
land indignantly rejected the idea. The 
negotiations have completely broken 
down, leaving the atmosphere more 
poisonous than ever. If France and Italy 
begin a new armament race now, Britain 
may feel called upon to increase hers 
under the “escalator” clause, and the 
whole London Treaty may collapse. The 
effect on the proposed Geneva disarma- 
ment conference next February can be 
imagined. 


BERLIN-VIENNA.—The German- 

Austrian attempt to get together 
in a customs union (Schol. April 18) has 
not been checkmated by the Allied powers 
but is temporarily held up, by mutual 
consent, awaiting study and review by 
the Council of the League of Nations at 
its quarterly meeting this week. Wheth- 
er that body has the authority to stop 
it if they disapprove remains to be seen. 
But the two prime enemies of the scheme, 
France and Czechoslovakia, have come 
to the fore with substitute plans which 
would suit them better. Foreign Min- 
ister Briand has speeded up his negotia- 
tions for a pan-European economic union, 
which would include both Germany and 
Austria, but would have none of the 
political drawbacks of a Teutonic mer- 
ger. The idea would be to break down 
the trade barriers between the depressed 
grain-producing countries of the Danube 
valley and the north and west, so that 
France and other industrial nations could 
purchase the grain surpluses in return 
for some of their manufactured goods. 
Briand’s great ally in central Europe is 
Dr. Eduard Benes, the astute Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia. France has 
just loaned $50,000,000 to the Czechs, as 
well as other sums nearly as large to 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, the three part- 
ners in the “Little Entente.” Thus France 
has bound these nations to support her 
policies. 


5 PORTUGAL.—Portugal is a coun- 

try seldom in the headlines. But 
for the last month it has been the theater 
of rebellious outbreaks stimulated, per- 
haps, by the unrest in neighboring Spain. 
The country has been nominally a re- 
public since 1911, when the last King, 
Manoel II, abdicated. He has since lived 
in England. The constitutional regime 
was interrupted, however, by civil war 
in 1926 from which General Antonio 
Carmona emerged as virtual dictator. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 


Eb grmten and TELESCOPE 


sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C, 


HELIUM TURNED TO LIQUID 


aro lowest temperature ever reached 
in this country has been produced 
recently by scientists working in Wash- 
ington at the United States Bureau of 
Standards. Perhaps this may remind you 
of some very cold skating party, and you 
picture the mercury way down in the 
tube 15 or 20 degrees below the zero 
mark. If so, you will be surprised to 
learn that the extreme temperature 
reached in the laboratory was 459 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit, less than 
three degrees higher than the greatest 
cold ever known to man. This mark is 
more than twice as far below the zero 
mark as the boiling point of water is 
above it! 

Only by the use of helium can such low 
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temperatures be reached. Helium is that 
rare gas of the air which was discovered 
to exist in the sun before it was known 
on this earth. It is now obtained from 
natural gas in sufficient quantities to 
float the giant airships of the U. S. Navy, 
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The other life essential was found by 
Dr. E. V. McCollum and Dr. Elsa Orent 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health in magnesium, which 
is contained in the common drugs, milk 
of magnesia and epsom salts. 


EDUCATED DOGS GUIDE 
THE BLIND 


| sane are now rendering a new service 
to man. They are being taught at an 





Dr. H. C. Dickinson, R. B. Scott and Dr. F. Henning with the apparatus used in 
liquefying helium gas 


making them safer because it is non-in- 
flammable. Of all the gases, this one is 
of the most difficult to liquefy. 

The difficult and dangerous task was 
accomplished by Dr. H. C. Dickinson, 
Dr. F. G. Brickwedde, W. Cook, R. B. 
Scott, and J. M. Smoot. First they made 
liquid hydrogen by compressing that 
highly inflammable gas to 2,200 pounds 
per square inch, cooling it with liquid 
air, and then allowing it to expand in 
order further to cool itself. Then they 
compressed the helium to 200 pounds per 
square inch and cooled the compressed 
helium with the cooled and liquefied hy- 
drogen. Finally the helium, which was 
already intensely cold, was itself allowed 
to expand. In this process it became so 
extremely cold that it became liquid. 

Helium has been turned to liquid at 
only three other places and never before 
in this country. 


ESSENTIAL TO LIFE 
O new substances have just been 
added to the list of those things with- 
out which we cannot continue to live. 


One of these is a substance in milk 
whose presence there has not before been 
suspected. No one knows, as yet, exactly 
what it is. Dr. W. C. Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who found it, describes 
it merely as “the active fraction of 
casein.” Casein is the protein of milk, 
the part from which cheese is made. Dis- 
covering the active fraction was an in- 
teresting experiment in animal feeding. 
In place of the protein portion of the 
food fed to rats, Dr. Rose and his co- 
workers gave them amino acids, which 
are known to be the chemical building 
blocks out of which nature constructs the 
necessary proteins in foods. The rats did 
not thrive; they lacked something in their 
diet. Then different parts of the casein 
were added to their meals until the “ac- 
tive fraction” was discovered. 


institution called “The Seeing Eye” in 
Switzerland to guide blind masters 
through all the dangers and complexities 
of modern city traffic. 

For this purpose the dogs must receive 
a special education. The ordinary trained 
dog will obey commands, but these 
guides must learn to disobey any com- 
mand which is unsafe and let his master 
know why that particular thing cannot 
be done. The dog guide works in a spe- 
cial harness, which places him next to the 
left knee of his master, close enough so 
that the blind man can feel every move- 
ment of the dog’s body. These move- 
ments are signals by which the dog tells 
his master to step down or up, to turn to 
the right or left, or to stop for an auto- 
mobile. 


AN IGLOO IS NOT 
A SNOW HOUSE 


Most people picture an igloo as a 
round shelter built of snow. But 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the noted Arctic 
explorer, says in an article in Science that 
this notion is all wrong. Eskimos do 
sometimes live in dome-shaped snow 
houses, but these are only temporary shel- 
ters comparable with our tents, and they 
are never called igloos. 

_ The igloo, which Dr. Stefansson spells 
“iglu,” is a solidly built affair of stone 
or timber covered with earth and sod. It 
is a permanent dwelling. 


REEFS ON THE PRAIRIES 


[F YOU were looking for a reef made 
of the bodies of sponges, hardened into 
stone, you would probably search in some 
tropical sea. But Prof. and Mrs. Carroll 
Lane Fenton, of the University of Buf- 
falo, have found such reefs in the mid- 
western part of the United States. South 
of the Great Lakes, over the land that is 
now wide prairies, there once rolled trop- 
ical seas. That was four or five hundred 
million years ago. It was then that the 
sponge reefs were built. 
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HOOD TREASURE 


FOR BEST 2 ANSWERS 


Choice of: 1. Atwater Kent Radio. 2. Elto 
Outboard Motor. 3. Old Town Safety 
Canoe. 4. Old Town Boat. 5. Camping 
Outfit (Fulton tent, Gold Medal cots, 
chairs, American Kamp-Kook, blankets, 
Wear Ever utensils). 6. Agfa Ansco 
Motion Picture Camera. 7. Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs in Clark Leather Bag. 8. Co- 


lumbia Bicycle. 


RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST - Solve the cipher message 
printed in the circle. To help you, 
Hood has prepared a thrilling 
book called “Secret Writing.” It 
explains how <o solve many kinds 
of ciphers. Send for this free book. 


SECOND - When you have solved 
the cipher message, read it over 
carefully. Then read the 5 Hood 
Points in the box. You will find 
that the message contains two or 
more “key” words which also ap- 
pear in one of the Hood Points. 
Find which Point! 


THIRD - Now write a paragraph 
of not more than 100 words telling 
why you think this Hood Point is 
important in a good canvas shoe. 
Send your paragraph and your 
solution of the cipher to the 
TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, 
Hood Rubber Company, Water- 
town, Mass. Write your name, ad- 
dress, age and choice of the first 
and second prizes at the top of each 


Secret writing played a part in the World War 
FOR 50 NEXT BEST ANSWERS 


Choice of: 1. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 
2. Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch. 3. Agfa 
Ansco Vest Pocket Camera. 4. Daisy Air 
Rifle. 5. Wear Ever Aluminum Camp 
Kit. 6. Wear Ever Canteen. 7. Blue 
Bear Archery Set. 8. Spalding Swim- 
ming Suit. 9. Octigan Pitching Shoes. 
10. Dinky Link Obstacle Golf Set. 





sheet. The prizes will be awarded 
for the best paragraphs plus cor- 
rect solution of the cipher. An- 
swers must be mailed by JULY 15th. 


( Prises will be presented in August) 
{Winners will be listed in the October magazine} 
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THE 5 HOOD POINTS! 


1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have a specially built toe 
pattern that wears longer and prevents chafing 
and blistering because all the seams are on the 
outside. You get more for your money with 
Hoods. 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


The soles of Hood Canvas Shoes are Smokrepe 
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gripping power and are made of the toughest, 
longest wearing rubber. You get more for your 
money with Hoods. 


3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes wear longer than 
ordinary canvas shoe uppers because the plys 
of sturdy canvas are vulcanized solidly into one 
piece by a special Hood process. You get more 
for your money with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes Hood Canvas Shoes 
an immense improvement over other athletic 
footwear. It does not absorb perspiration, but 
allows it to evaporate gradually without leav- 
ing an unpleasant odor. You get more for your 
money with Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas Shoes are flexible and 
allow natural foot freedom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support and keeps your foot 
in the correct posture. One of the many reasons 
Hoods are the choice of athletes. You get more 
for your money with Hoods, 
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HOW QUICKLY 
SHOES GET DIRTY 


THIS WAY 


VERY BOY who goes in for outdoor 
sport knows how hard it is on shoes. 
They always get scuffed and dirty. 

But you shouldn’t let them stay that 
way. A little of the right kind of shoe pol- 
ish will make them look like new again. 
Then there’ll be no frowns from parents 
or teachers. : 

Buy some shoe polish today. 2 IN 1 and 
Shinola are the paste polishes. Bixby’s is 
the liquid. Remember that a good shoe 
polish not only makes shoes look better, 
but it preserves the leather, too. 
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World Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 


He has been elected president for a term 
of four years, which will soon expire, 
and there has been much agitation for a 
more representative system. Students in 
the universities of Lisbon and Oporto 
have been striking against the govern- 
ment and have been put down with an 
iron hand. More formidable opposition, 
however, came from the island groups 
of the Madeiras and Azores, which have 
long been an integral part of Portugal 
and which lie some 500 miles off the 
coast. At Funchal, the picturesque, 
mountain-rimmed capital of Madeira, 
the garrison, headed by General Sousa 
Diaz, a valiant leader of the World War, 
revolted against the dictatorship. Their 
aims were not absolute independence, but 
administrative home rule to develop their 
economic resources. The Carmona Gov- 
ernment sent a strong punitive expedition 
of cruisers and troops. The Azores rebels 
capitulated without a shot. At Funchal 
the navy blockaded the port and shelled 
the city after an ultimatum to surrender. 
The rebels finally yielded after a sharp 


land battle. 
6 RUMANIA.—Since the resignation 
of Dr. Juluis Maniu, leader of the 
powerful Peasant party as Premier last 
year Rumania has known no stability. 
The cabinet of Georges Mironescu could 
not cope with the serious economic trou- 
bles that oppress the country. King Carol 
then called Nicolas Titulescu, Minister 
to London and able League of Nations 
diplomat, to form a “cabinet of experts.” 
But the King insisted on having in it 
personal friends who lacked the confi- 
dence of Parliament, in which the peas- 
ants have a large majority. Titulescu 
resigned in anger, and the King appointed 
Professor Nicolas Jorga, a famous his- 
torian, and his former tutor. Jorga knew 
he could not secure a vote of confidence 
in Parliament and at once dissolved that 
body, calling for general elections in 
June. The Premier proposed to restore 
to the King many prerogatives which had 
been withdrawn in recent years. Most 
observers believe Carol is quietly work- 
ing toward a personal dictatorship such 
as that exercised by Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia. But echoes of the Spanish rev- 
olution have been heard in Bucharest, 
and the populace is angry at the King’s 
disregard of parliamentary rights. A 
republican movement is not at all un- 
likely. 


JAPAN.—Premier Yuko Hama- 

guchi, who was wounded by an 
assassin last year, has been so slow in 
recovering his full strength that he final- 
ly decided to resign. He turned the of- 
fice over to former Premier Reijiro 
Wakatsuki, who headed Japan’s delega- 
tion at the London Naval Conference. 
Wakatsuki inherited practically the same 
cabinet, with minor changes, and is ex- 
pected to carry on much the same pol- 
icies. While the Government has been 
steadily in favor of the treaty settlement, 
it has had to fight a strong popular 
sentiment against what is considered a 
surrender to British and American de- 
mands. 
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The Assassin 


(Continued from page 4) 
I’m not dependent on you, Sarvatore, and 
it may be that you need me worse than I 
need you. I don’t ask bread or grain or 
money of you, and yet your sister throws 
my poverty in my face. Poverty is not 
vile, Sarvatore Jacobbe, poverty is not vile. 
But if you think my friendship is going 
to bring disgrace upon you, I can well—” 

“You're a mangy cur!” 

“You’re a mangy cur, yourself!” 

It was enough. A fierce dispute arose; 
and for a while, it seemed that stains of 
blood might mingle with the winestains 
that spattered the grass. The two friends 
threw up to each other things of which the 
rest of those present had known nothing 
in the past. Their faces burned, whether 
more in anger or from shame, it would be 
hard to say. 

The women screamed. White with 
terror, Paska strove with coaxing wiles to 
smother the flame she had started. The 
fire spent itself, and the friends appeared 
to be reconciled once more. Martinu, who 
had wanted to go off alone, held back by 
physical force, stayed on. But he did not 
cast his sullen eyes on Sarvatore’s face 
again; while the latter stood in a corner, 
sincerely mortified by the scandal which 
had been caused. 

The grafting was resumed. Pietro 
Maria had the air of a victor, but Mar- 
tinu also smiled, from time to time, in a 
forced way, as the sign of the cross was 
made on the grafted trunks. 


xk ok Ok 


Two days later, Martinu Selix set out 
for the feast of San Francesco di Lula. 
He left at twilight, on foot, with bare 
head; for that had been his vow. Night 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


XV. Closing Date, June 5 
(Winners will be notified by mail) 


Three Facts about Me: 


1. I founded the modern science of in- 
ternational Law with my work on “The 
Rights of War and Peace.” Written 300 
years ago, it is still referred to and quoted. 

2. By condemning war as a means of 
settlement and by advocating a court of 
arbitration for international disputes, I was 
the pioneer champion of the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, and the Kellogg 
Pact. 

3. Unjustly imprisoned for life by my 
countrymen, I escaped from their fortress 
in a trunk; the Queen of Sweden ap- 
pointed me ambassador to France, and I 
became the friend and advisor of Louis 
XIII 


Results of Contest No. 12 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest No. 12 (March 21st issue) 
is awarded to Alice Jane Knight, Adrian 
(Mich.) High School. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Wil- 
liam Rosenberg, Woodward High School, 
Toledo, O.; Taro Suyenaga, Maui High 
School, Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hawaii; Es- 
tella Lagomarcino, Wheeling (W. Va.) 
High School; Ana Haddock, Lopez Land- 
ron High School, Guayama, P. R.; Har- 
riet Morrison, Indian School, Tomah, Wis. 


JOSE RIZAL 
(1861-1896) 

A patriot and a martyr was José Rizal. 
He devoted his life to freeing his mother- 
land, the Philippines, from the cruel op- 
pression of Spain. A skilful eye-specialist, 
a powerful writer, master of eighteen lan- 
guages, artist, chemist, engineer and states- 
man, he was executed by Spanish officials 
on trumped-up charges of treason when 
only thirty-six. Shortly before his death 
he wrote: 

“IT die; yet see, the skies glow overhead, 
Announcing day at last beyond the night.” 


He was right, for on the day of his ex- 
ecution the Islands broke into the revolt 
which resulted in the overthrow of Span- 
ish power in the Philippines. 

—Alice Jane Knight. 
Adrian (Mich.) High School 


The Assassin 


(Concluded from page 26) 
overtook him on the way; then, the pil- 
grim, instead of going on to the saint’s 
shrine, turned back to the valley of the 
Isalle and took up a position among the 
oleanders. In the deep of night, while the 
sacred dew of heaven rained on sleeping 
nature, while the trembling waters of the 
river reflected the great secret peace of 
the moon at sunset, and the perfume of 
the rushes came up more pungent from 
the river banks, Musket-shot carried out 
his terrible unarmed vengeance. He 
stripped the trees of the sprouts which 
had been grafted with such religious care. 

But as he went to climb back over the 
wall, the figure of a man rose up inexorably 
in front of him, and the barrel of a gun 
gleamed in the pale moonlight. 

“I knew it, wicked weasel!” cried Sar- 
vatore Jacobbe. “I could kill you now like 
a dog, but I’m going to do something 
worse to you.” 

Three men rose from the hedge. 

“You have seen,” Sarvatore said to them. 
“We're not going to kill this ‘pilgrim, 
are we? We shall not give him up, even, 
shali we? But, Martinu Selix, you are 
going to work for me for nothing, you 
are going to be my slave for as many 
weeks as you have killed trees.” 

The strange sentence echoed in the great 
dewy peace of the valley. Martinu Selix 
completed his pilgrimage, but on his re- 
turn, he entered the house of the proud 
Jacobbe as a servant, and for three years, 
he underwent his moral and physical chas- 
tisement. 


Reprinted from “Atlantica,” the Italian 
Monthly Review, January, 1931, by per- 
mission of Dr. F. Cassola, editor and pub- 
lisher. 








Results of Contest No. 13 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 13 (April 4th issue) is 
nga to Juliette Y. Caron, Hartford, 

onn. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to: John 
Swomley ,Jr., Harris High School, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Dorothy Purnell, Topeka 
(Kans.) Catholic High School; Esther 
Palmer, Ellensburg (Wash.) Jr. High 
School; Jack Massey, Quincy, Florida; Al- 
fonso Mazzarola, Mt. Carmel (Pa.) High 
School. 


Lord Joseph Lister 
(1829-1912) 


“Facile princeps medicorum’—so was 
Lister looked upon. Resolved to rob the 
battlefields of one of its worst horrors, 
gangrenous wounds, he discovered in 
Pasteur’s work, the enemy—microbes. En- 
forcing his antiseptic treatment, his wards 
and operating rooms, which had been hot- 
beds of infection, became models of clean- 
liness. Lister’s ligature technique and anti- 
septic treatment banished the prevalent 
surgical pest. Surgeon to Queen Victoria, 
this philanthropist became the first medical 
peer in 1897. But the greatest tribute to 
this serious Quaker, who has destroyed in 
crowded cities, the dangers which civiliza- 
tion has brought us, is the Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine. 

—Juliette Y. Caron. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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KEDS for 
footwork / 


Keds are designed to give you fast, 
sure footwork. Keds’ rugged canvas 
tops bring snug, sturdy support to 
your ankles. Keds’ outsoles give you 
a sure grip on any playing surface. 
And just as Keds outsell all other 
canvas rubber-soled shoes —so Keds 
wear longer, give you more foot-miles 
per dollar than any shoes you’ve ever 
had at equa! price. You can get Keds 
at the best shoe dealers in your town. 
They are not Keds unless the name 
“Keds” is on the shoe. 


Here’s the KEDS Radio Program 


Listen in on the Keds Radio Program every 
Tuesday evening over N.B.C.—Stations WJZ 
New York,WCKY Cincinnati,and W BAL Bal- 
timore at 7:15 Daylight (6:15 E.S.T.) —Stations 
WENR Chicago, KWK St. Louis, and WREN 
Kansas City at 6:15 Daylight (5:15 C.S.T.) 


bed : ‘ Pike 


. YOU can own a . 
-- Pedigreed Dog! 


Free, too! . Wire - haired 

fox terriers —the smartest 

puppies you ever saw — 

~~ are looking for owners. 

= - *: Want one? There are a 

lot of them and you've got a big chance. 

They're the prizes in the Second Keds Dog 

Contest—open to. every boy and girl under 16. 

Nothing to buy— nothing to sell. Just stop in 

at your Keds dealers where you see the Keds 

dog ‘picture or write United States Rubber 

Company, Dept. KO-51, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, for details. i tie ‘ 


Keds ‘‘Gladiator’’ — Yes, 
“Gladiator’s” soles are red and black! 
And its snug supporting stays and 
rugged canvas tops bring you more 
speed and surer footwork. 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
United States ® Rubber Company 
Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and 


up to $4.00. The more you pay, the more 
you get—but full value whatever you spend. 
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The Scholastic 


A Golf Lesson for Young Beginners 


By Witrrep (“Wirry’’) Cox 


Famous Public Links Golf Professional and Present North and South Open Golf Champion 


(590? golfers of the future come from 
boyhood ranks. With only one ex- 
ception in the four hundred years or more 
that golf has been played has a champion 
learned the game after attaining maturity. 
The late Walter J. Travis was that solitary 
exception and he did not take up the game 
until he was 35 years old. But Walter 
Travis was an exception in many ways. 
The hallowed names in golf—Bobby Jones, 
Walter Hagen, Harry Vardon, Jim Braid, 
Gene Sarazen, Jerry Travers and a hun- 
dred others—took up golf when young, 
some when very young. Their swings 
were the result of youthful training and, 
most important of all, the right start at an 
early age. 

The Bertillon system of finger-printing, 
an important part of the police work of 
detecting criminals, relies on the proven 
fact that of the two billion people in the 
world, no two thumbprints are alike. That 
goes in golf, too. Of the three million 
or so golfers on the fairways of the earth, 
no two can be said to swing their clubs ex- 
actly alike. A golf swing is largely de- 
pendent on the player’s build, muscling and 
his nerve reactions. But the fundamentals 
of golf swinging are always the same. If 
one can learn early to direct his game 
along certain proven paths and adapt his 
own muscular and nervous reactions to 
following the right procedure, then good 
golf will be his reward. A champion in 
golf is merely a mixture of the right 
method of swinging and countless patient 
hours on the practice tee. 

There are many ways of starting out in 
this intricate game of golf. Many of our 
champions were “one-clubbers.” They star- 
ted playing with one club, usually a mashie. 
This lone weapon was swung so often that 
it became second nature. More clubs were 
then acquired and eventually the youngster 
became a man with a lot of good golf 
swings, inculcated by a gradual process of 
development. But this method is painfully 
slow. The modern youngster can improve 
on it by starting out with at least five 
clubs, the essential weapons of any golf 
kit. Of that, more later. 

Before taking up the purchase of the 
clubs for a beginner, let me emphasize the 
fact that good clubs are a necessity. You 
wouldn’t try to drive twenty penny nails 
with a tack hammer or cut up kindling 
wood with a jack-knife. But that is just 
what happens when one tries to learn a 
difficult and intricate game with poor 
equipment. Insist on the best when buy- 
ing golf clubs, even if you must sacrifice 
one or two clubs for your bag. 

It is not necessary for the beginner to 
buy out the golf shop. Four clubs will 
suffice. They should be the brassie, mid- 
iron, mashie, niblick and putter. Later a 
mashie-niblick, an important club for short 
shots to the green, may be acquired. Once 
having mastered these the use of the other 
implements of the ordinary bag, namely, 
the driver, spoon, driving iron, mashie- 
iron, mid-mashie, spade and jigger, will 
come easily. 








Wilfred (“‘Wiffy’”’) Cox 


y Sn author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, in which readers of The Schol- 
astic are instructed how to start out in 
this intricate but fascinating sport of golf, 
is considered by veteran experts as one of 
the comers in the game. In recent national 
open championships, he has turned in some 
very fine performances and the most not- 
able of his recent feats has been the win- 
ning of the famous North and South Open 
championship, in which he opposed most 
of the greatest golfers in the country, both 
amateur and professional. 

Mr. Cox, who is the professional in- 
structor at the Dyker Beach Park Links 
in Brooklyn, New York, has written re- 
cently a small book which is entitled Golf 
for Beginners. The booklet includes a 
great deal of interesting material along 
the lines of this article but is more com- 
plete. If Scholastic readers are interested 
in securing this booklet, they may do so 
by addressing Mr. Cox at the Dyker Beach 
Park Golf Links, Brooklyn, New York, 
enclosing twenty-five cents, which covers 
the expense of the materials. 


—“BOB” HARRON. 








I recommend a brassie as the only 
wooden-headed club with which to start 
for two reasons. The first is that it is an 
excellent club and permits more leeway of 
stroking than either the driver or spoon. 
The second is that there is enough loft, or 
setback, in the hitting face to overcome the 
beginner’s tendency to hit the ball into the 
ground, Getting the groundwork with a 
brassie may prove invaluable after one has 
learned the game thoroughly. It is one of 
the greatest of the “distance” clubs. By 
that I mean a club that can be depended 
upon always for at least two hundred 
yards. 

The mid-iron, or No. 2, is for long shots 
off the fairway. Its hitting distance is 
usually figured between 180 and 200 yards. 
It has an upright face and requires some 
practice to master. 

That brings us to the mashie. Here is 
the club that the experts call the “funda- 
mental” club in the bag. It is the easiest 
to master and no golfer ever reaches the 
peak without a complete mastery of it. 
Probably every golfer in the world, at one 
time or another, has faced a competitive 
crisis with something of an impossible 
shot. And every single one of them prob- 
ably reached for his mashie. It is a de- 
pendable weapon for the fancy pitch and 
stop shots as well as for the low-hit rollers. 

The putter, of course, is for use on the 
greens. Any of the various styles of put- 
ters can be used, depending on the whim 
of the purchaser and the type that feels best 
in his hands. 

Now that we have the clubs, let us start 
the lesson. 


Gripping the Club—A golf club is not a 
baseball bat and should not be gripped 
tightly. Take a hold comfortably with the 
right hand about in the middle of leather 
grip. Now put the left hand above it. 
Remember that the hands should be as 
close together as is physically possible. The 
more the hands work in unison, the better 
the swing. 

Some prefer the interlocking grip where 
the little finger of the right hand and in- 
dex finger of the left lock. But I have 
found that this takes away some power 
and personally prefer the overlapping grip 
where the little finger rests on top of the 
index finger. The beginner should try 
both styles. The interlocking grip, es- 
pecially, graphically illustrates the neces- 
sity of making the hands work together. 

Taking the Stance—Place the feet well 
apart but not uncomfortably so. The toes 
should be in a straight parallel line at the 
start. Much depends on the feet in a good 
golf swing. It is a matter of weight shift. 
On the backswing the weight is almost 
entirely on the left leg, with the right act- 
ing as a brace. 

In taking the stance, the player should be 
able to put his hand on his hips and pivot 
freely from right to left without moving 
his feet. There should be plenty of chance 
for body sway, and lateral pivoting, with- 
out losing balance in the least. Lateral 
pivoting, it might be explained, is a left 
and right movement of the hips without 
moving the body forward a bit. 

Hitting the Ball—The clubhead must hit 
the ball with easy precision. A golf swing 
does not carry the idea of knocking the 
ball out of the lot. More can be accom- 
plished with a cultivated rhythm of move- 
ment than all the power hitting in the 
world. Stabbing at the ball or batting it 
ruins the swing and usually develops un- 
heard-of slices and hooks. 

Keep the head down at all times, even 
after the ball is hit. Let the follow- 
through bring the head up to follow the 
flight. Never try to see the ball in flight 
before it is hit. That is fatal. 

The backswing should not wind about 
one’s neck but should go back just far 
enough to keep the club under control. 
Aim at the ball but also bear in mind that 
the club must keep on going to its fullest 
arc even after the ball is hit. That is 
important. 

A golf ball, when hit, flattens out on the 
face of the club and goes along with the 
club for a brief fraction of a second. Its 
spring away is what makes it go, the 
propelling force. The follow-through 
therefore is essential to keep the ball 
going. 

Above all things when starting out to 
learn golf spend an hour or so learning 
the rules and etiquette of the game. Noth- 
ing ruins a temper so completely as lack 
of knowledge of the rules by rivals. The 
game has certain definite rules and regula- 
tions that must be followed carefully to 
derive the fullest benefit from it. Learn 
them first. 
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Modern Recipes: How to Bake a 
Physical Culture Cake 


By Archie Nathan Gross, Peekskill 
(N. Y.) H. S. 


Second Prize, Humor, 1931 


HE following dialogue took place 

about half-past eight in the morning. 
The radio had been turned on but the 
reception wasn’t very clear. Two stations 
were broadcasting on the same wave- 
length. First one voice would predominate 
and then the other. 


Directions 

“Raise your arms above your head and 
at the count of one—mix the flour and 
milk. Clench your fists—and beat the 
whites of three ‘fresh’ eggs. Bring arms 
down sideways (after the eggs are thor- 
oughly subdued, I suppose)—stretching 
the batter into thin strips. Next place 
arms straight ahead even with the shoul- 
ders—and add two cups of sugar. Move 
arms backward and forward—stirring mix- 
ture till it is of an even texture. Then lie 
flat on your back—put cake into oven— 
on the way down. Bring feet up slowly— 
closing oven door. Repeat, gradually in- 
creasing the speed—until cake is brown 
(or oven door is broken). 

“To make a rich, creamy frosting—put 
your arms behind your back, and rolling 
your neck slowly—take the yellows of the 
eggs and add sugar. Bend backward and 
forward slowly—and mix well with an 
egg-beater—keeping hands behind the back. 
To obtain a good facial massage—cover 
thoroughly with frosting. With light dabs, 
rub frosting into every crevice—with a 
circular motion. Remove cream from 
your face—and the cake is ready to be 
eaten. This should ‘do’ for six people” 
(and how!). 





*‘“SPOONERISM’”’ CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerisms 
submitted in the fifth and last contest of 
the year, goes to Karl Traeger, Mission 
rong Academy, Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
or: 


All day they sailed through soppy 
cheese. 


Those awarded honorable mention, are: 

The United States is contemplating entering the 
Curled Wart. (Rose Spiegel, South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

All sterms of feeling are sinful. (Jone Marz, 
Crowley, La.) 

Commercial fertilizer is made of brushed cones. 
(J. C. Dubus, Crowley, La.) 

The Indian Chief is on the trail of the Happy 
Grunting Hound. (Emille McCormack, Waite 
High School, Toledo, O.) 

The cog comes on little fat feet. (Dorothy 
Hood, Savanna, IIil.) 

Said the Librarian: “Here is a place of quest 
and riot.” (Tarrytown, 

“We cannot go unless the boars are in the oats.’ 
(Wanda Gene Minard, Nappanee, Indiana. ) 

The tipsy gent clung to a quivering pole. 
(Walter Sclvestrovich, Terryville, Conn.) 





Jane, six years old, was Out for a ride 
in the country. She saw a swamp where 
cat-tails were growing. 

“Oh, daddy!” she exclaimed. “Look at 
the hot dog garden!” 


Merchant: “Look here, you’ve been ow- 
ing me this bill for a year. I’ll meet you 
halfway. Tm ready to forget half of what 
you owe.” 

Debtor: “Fine! I’ll meet you. I’ll forget 
the other half!” 
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The CHOICE of CHAMPIONS 


The dazzling speed of the new Geo. Agutter Forest Hill Open Throat model makes 
it the unqualified choice of those who keep their game at its peak. V V V There isa 
new grace in its flowing design, small oval head and tapered open throat. Crest 
moisture proof stringing of 140 pound tensile strength, laminated frame and heavy 
reinforcements at throat provide stiffness for speed, accurate timing and perfect 
placement. Price $13.50. ¥ ¥ ¥ For a world beating combination play this super 


racket with Wilson Championship Tennis Balls... 
the balls that reach you “one minute old”... fresh, 
lively, perfect... because they are hermetically sealed 
under pressure in air tight tins ...three balls pertin. ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago * NewYork * Boston *° LosAngeles * San Francisco 


FOUR REASONS FOR 
BRain=-BeEAu BPoputaritry 


Use a tennis racket strung with Rain-Beau Silk String, 
and you will find at least a dozen good reasons for 
continuing to use Rain-Beau. Here are the four most 
important. Rain-Beau Silk Racket String is made by 
a special process, patent applied for, which gives it 
greater resiliency, lasting tightness, increased strength, 
and greater durability. 





A Rain-Beau-strung racket will cost you less—either 
new or restrung—will improve your game, and will 
last longer. Rain-Beau String is even moisture-re- 
sisting. You can be sure of getting Rain-Beau by 
specifying a silk-strung racket from the following lead- 
ing makes: Spalding, Wright and Ditson, Ken-Wel, 
Harry C. Lee, and Alex Taylor. 
RAIN-BEAU ' 
CONTEST Be sure that your new racket has Rain-Beau stringing, 
PRIZE or specify Rain-Beau if you are having a favorite 
a racket restrung. You'll notice the difference in play 


WINNERS and cost. 
WILL BE H. Schindler & Co., Inc., 121 Lamartine St 
ANNOUNCED Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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The Scholastic 





be gladly answered by 
giving as much information as possible, to 





THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Any information you may desire regarding schools advertising in Zhe Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you a 3 be interested, will 
The Scholastic School and College Service. Catalogs of these and 


are free on request. Address your letters, 





Lillian R. Matlaw, The Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th St., New York City 








a SCHOOLS 


DRAFTING, Engineering, 


Save time—enroll at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas on Degrees. 4 months’ 


course in Drafting. Other 
short courses. High school 
subjects taught. Enter any 
Earn while you Jearn. 
Athletics. +o 80 an “Blue 
Eee a Address President, Charles W. rey, B.S., 

Dept. E-56, Chicago Tech. Bidg., ins 26th St. 
Se Ttiinois. 








Founded 1903 
time. Day and evening classes. 


Employment bureau. 








Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Member North Central Association 
Confers A. B., B. S. and B. M. Degrees Coeducational 
College of Liberal Arts, Music, Industrial Arts, Business Administra- 
tion, Engineering. Special Departments of Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training. Nursing. Five sic pl icecetien. Short courses in Auto- 
mobile, Aviation, Electricity, Woodwork, Metalwork and Horology. 

Year Starts innennlian llth 
Indicate your interest and write for special bulletin. Address 
President’s Office, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria, Illinois 














NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers 4-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and Gen- 
eral. New Buildings, Excellent Equipment. Strong Fac- 
ulty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near metul 
and coal mining districts, Summer attendance not re- 
quired. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses un- 
usually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 
Box P-6, Socorro, 


Registrar, New Mexico 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SICAL EDUCAT] 
SICA and Four 
Year Degree Courses 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. Camp. 

Girls’ Dormitories on Campus. Success- 
oF PHYSICAL EDUCATION sHOOL 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN ~- Sanaa ACRE 
2 year diploma, 3 3 }yeer B Place- 


ful Appointment Bureau. Catalog. 
1464 Chapel Street, New Haven, El 
courses. 
gent perens. ern yasqpmens fs seal — opens ar Catalog 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Let us teach you tospeak 
normally during yoursum- 
mer vacation. rite for 
descriptive booklet. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ 
INSTITUTE 








mering. My new 
to overcome your 8; 
success: 


Ri Wy ee Ave.,Detroit, Mich 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Fortes ‘Sycar'a: 0A PRIMAR 


reatagecooe TRRAINE 
orth Side. social spirit. Lim- 


idence on beautiful N: 
Address 


ited classes. 
COLLEGE 
804 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 





Fine social 
Fall Term will start Sept. 14. 
TEACHERS 


cH 
Dept. 4 


YOUR CAREER 


Business and Secretarial 
Training 


IF you know how to meet people, to 
talk with them, to take orders without 
being servile and to give them without 
offending, if you can keep your head, 
your patience, and your poise, if you can 
make decisions, and if you are blessed 
especially with the art of self-preserva- 
tion, you should go into business and 
secretarial work. You might also notify 
Mussolini and the Republican National 
Committee to keep an eye on you. 

There is no telling where secretarial 
and business training will take you. 
You might be simply another $25 a week 
stenog or, depending on your ambition 
and ability, you might come to toy with 
corperations and presidents. (Mr. Ras- 
kob began with shorthand and type- 
writing and worked up.) Somewhere be- 
tween the extremes lies the entire execu- 
tive machinery of industry. If the tech- 
nician is the playwright in the theater of 
industry, the business man or woman 
may be the production manager, if not 
simply an off-stage noise. There is no 
point in trying to be specific about your 
work, hours, or wages. They are what 
you, with a lucky break, can make them. 
The average job is about nine to five, 
fraught with conferences, customers, let- 
ters, memos, orders, statistics, shipments, 
and errors. Your business contacts may 
not bring you the peace of an Indian 
yogi but they give you some excitement. 
Despite all editorials about Service, Co- 
operation, and Duty to the Trade and 
Consumer, business is still fundamentally 
ruled by the law of the jungle, than which 
there are many laws worse. 

To prepare for business, learn what 
you can. You will need most of it. A 
good school instructs you in English, 
book-keeping, filing, commercial law, 
banking, office devices, typewriting and 
stenography, economics, marketing, ad- 
vertising, foreign languages, and even 
Latin. None of your formal education 
means as much as a year of practical 
experience, but your training makes your 
practical experience go twenty times as 
far. Whether you become ultimately a 
house-keeper or a xylophone virtuoso, 
you will have profited by your business 
training. Such knowledge gives you your 
handiest weapon for the economic fray. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








The REPUTATION of 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


is made by its WOMEN in 
5 Foreign Countries and 23 American States 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





The University School 
5711 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—22nd Year 
June 17—September 12, 1931 


School and College Subjects Reviewed 
Instruction by the Hour 
GUY H. BASKERVILLE, Headmaster 


Depay 


UNIVERSITY 
y =a 











Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce = Music — 
Art—High School. 

Day and Evening. 6000 
student body. Place- 


ment Bureau. Desirable 
Dormitory Accommodations. Athletics, etc. 
For free Bulletin, address President 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Til. 


REENBRIER coitie 
For Young ag Women, Junior Col. and 2 years H. S. 
ed. phur Springs. Horseback 


rome, "rate 307 year and ante. niowed: hence all 
ine! m. Prin Ta O"9. + Thom; 
Bor 8.L W.Va. z 


ROCKFORD 
COLLEGE standing faculty. A.B. and 6.3. de 


8. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. = miles from 
Chicag o. Drama, Music Art. Athleties, Address rartor 
information. Rockford College, Box S. R., ookte j, Ulinois. 

















A distinguished college of tradition 
for women. 84th year. High ranking 








BUSINESS AND re 


Rider College 


oe Business Administration, ge 

A.), Secretarial, Commercial Teacher Train- 

. %. -year college courses with Bachelor Degree 

at a saving of 1 to years’ time and expense. 

Co-ed. 67th oe — oe. Bates 
r ae service. ssion ‘atalog. 

Dept. S, RIDER cOLLEGE, Tr “Trenton, N. J. 
Co-educa- 


COLLEG tional, en- 

rolling only high school 

graduates in day school. 
Evening school no restrictions. Offers in- 
tensive training for secretarial, accounting, 
court reporting and teaching positions. 
36th year. Desirable boarding accommo- 
dations. Placement service. Free Book of 
Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 
THE GREGG COLLEGE, Dept. S, 225 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 


NewClasses Now Being Formed 


Write for Details 


Pittsburgh School of Accountancy 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





























A historic school, est. 1815, reorganized with 
modern college courses and’ new equipment. 
For High oan Preparatory School graduates. 

Basic subjects of full university course. 
Finance, Law nomics, Accounting, Psychol- 
ogy, Advertising, Salesmanship. 

All students in residence. Full program of 





For catalog address 


o 
Business Administration 


College Athletics and Activities. Graduates to enter business or advanced university work. 
JAMES LAWSON CONRAD, President 


Announcing—A New Educational Idea— 


The Nichols Junior College— 


and Executive Training 





Box S, Dudley, Massachusetts 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
OMMERCIAL ART 
heed 





Advertising Art, Layout, Letteri 
Pen and ‘Ink, Poster, Color, also 





Eastport “ii School of ari 


Eastport, Maine 


Classes for Art Teachers including work in public 
school art teaching and supervision, oil and water color 
painting, outdoor sketching, history and appreciation of 
art, etching, design. Instructors—R. C. Craig, Director; 
Head of the Art Dept. Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis; George Pearse Ennis, Pres. American Water 
Color Bociety ; Hilton Leech, New York. For catalog and 
information, address R. C. Craig, 16 Maplewood Court, 


indianapolis, Ind. 
BLEEKS fines SCHOOL 


Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
tume Design, Illustration and all branches of Commercial 
Art. Individual instruction. Positions. Booklet 
upon request. 261 W. 125th St., N. Y. C., or 574 
L. I. station), Brooklyn. 





Atlantic Ave. (opp. 





RESS DESIGNING. Frechand Cutting. 
gm Millinery, Sketching, Color, Feng fm ae 
‘ASHION DRAWING. azines, Covers, qne 
papers, Layout, etc. nae ividual Advancement 
= NT. . DEC ORATING. Period Styles, Color 
oy ee Estimates, Rendering, Stylin; 
SO, MICH. AVE. CHICAGO, pept.s. 








/ N.Y.SchoolofFineandApplied Art \ 


NEW YORK (Parsons) PARIS 


Prepare for a Profession 
Autumn ession Begins Sept. 2 


ONLY INTERNATIONAL PROFESSIONALSCHOOL 

offering Interior Archit e and I ostume 
ign and Illustration, Advertising Illustration sod 

Decorative Design, Teachers Training, Etc. INQUIR 


\, Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York Y 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. = non-profit igre Low tuition. Limited 
classes. Next Term Sept. Send for free catalog. 

3 LAYTON ART GAL teny. “MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


Hw yd of ay -five. - Gopreee | oon ana $ rated on a ome 


‘erm June 29 — Fait Term Sent. 21, Address 
Box $8, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, iit. 


The Scholastic 
Catalog 


of 


COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITIES 
AND 


VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


is now ready for 
distribution 























You can receive a copy free of charge 
by addressing 


THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York City 





MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 





* 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 23 to AUG. 7 


Dramatics and Stagecraft 


Practical work with the funda- 
mental purpose of helping teach- 
ers in public schools to get the 
training they need to organize 
dramatic courses, and _ direct 
school plays. Courses include 
presentation of children’s plays, 
19th and 20th century drama, 
marionette work. 


More than 350 under-graduate 
and graduate courses in 34 
academic and professional de- 
partments. An ideal summer 
location for study and recreation. 


For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College, Pa. 


oS 
Alviene“Theatre 


and a subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
it, e and Concert Danc’ Vocal, Screen, 
Mus Din Sean edy, Elocation Stock Theatre, and aes 
while al Comed re canlen henely X.Ely,Sec’y, 66 W. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 
Summer Session June 22 to August 1 
THEATRE: ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG— 
————=e from a successful London season 
including the production of 
“Othello” starring Paul Robsen. 
Catalog on request 
Seattle, Washington 
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College of Music 


EnNDOWEU 


oF Cincinnati.““""“" 
1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


Summer term of six weeks begins June 22. Fall term 

of forty weeks begins September 3. All courses lead 

to Degree, Diploma, certificate. Dormitory for: Women. 
Address Department A for Catalog 








NURSES’ TRAINING 
COCHRAN SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. 
Y., a delightful location; thirty minutes from 
theatre and shopping district, New York City. 
Registered—thirty months’ course; for detailed 
information apply principal. 











nny City Hospital 
School of Nursing 


-«- 30 Months’ nursing course for High 
22. a graduates or equivalent. One of 
est, best equip hospital (400 
ay in Western N.Y. New modern 
nurses’ residence; individual rooms. Ex- 
cellent pe nerd facilities. Allowance 
$20 monthly. Sch nclarehip Columbia 
University. Enroll Sept.. 


, Apply: Superintendent of Nurses, 


inghamton, New York 











—GYM— 
TEACHERS 


Who Are 
Progressive 


are including in their courses of 
instruction various types of 


DANCING 


The 
Dancing Masters of 
America, Inc. 


A national organization of 
nearly 1000 dancing teachers 


Conduct annually a 


NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


For dancing teachers, gym teachers, 
students of dancing. Course includes 
instruction in Ballet (Junior and Sen- 
ior) Step and Tap (beginners and ad- 
vanced) Character, Children’s dance, 
etc,, Expert Faculty engaged. 


Course Lasts Four (4) Weeks 
Opens Monday, July 20, 1931 


Seven (7) hours of daily instruction. 
5 days each week. Lectures Saturdays. 


Normal School will be held at the 
Friday Morning Club, 940 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Annual Convention, week of August 
16th, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles 


Send for Free Information 





Mr. Walter U. Soby, Sec’y-Treas., 
553 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Sir: Please send me (FREE) 
information regarding the D. M. of A. 
Inc., Normal School and oblige. 


Name 











The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 

Discuss this painting, both for its own worth, 
and as an example of the high standard set by 
school participants in the Scholastic contests. 
Pittsburgh students should visit and report upon 
the Fourth Annual High School Art Exhibit at 
the Carnegie Institute. Other pupils should use 
the illustrations in the Student-Written Number 
as a basis for a report, together with the opinions 
of experts found in the Foreword of that issue. 


Il. The Assassin of the Trees 


What methods of living and what. character- 
istics of the people here shown are different 
from those.you know? Despite these differences, 
do you find that human nature and motives for 
actions are much the same? What are the chief 
motivations shown? Who are the chief and who 
the minor characters in the story? Contrast the 
two men who. are first introduced. | Describe 
both the person and character of Paska. Des- 
cribe the communal qualities of the tree-gratting 
day. Compare it with similar enterprises that 
you have read about in other lands. For ex- 
ample, house-raisings in Colonial days and sheep- 
shearings in the West. What picturesque touches 
had the scene? What scheme did Pietro Maria 
concoct? Why? How did it work out? Does 
the climax come suddenly and as a surprise? 
Note how quickly the story then comes to its end. 
In the style, do you find any traces of the diffi- 
culties of translating into another language? For 
example, consider the unity of the last sentence 
of the paragraph describing the women of Orune. 


Ill. Grazia Deledda—Voice of Sardinia 

With examples, tell how the Nobel prizes in 
literature have helped the “brotherhood of man” 
idea. What do you think has been the result 
along this line of the recent award to Sinclair 
Lewis? Compare Grazia Deledda with other 
writers in this respect. Give an_ oral sketch 
of her early years and writings. What connec- 
tions can you make between her output and 
the awakening of Sardinia? Discuss her best- 
known novel. What are the general character- 
istics of her writings? Describe her later years 
and present life. 


IV. She, He and It 


Explain the significance of the unusual order 
of the pronouns in the title. up the sug- 
gestions that have been made for a singular pro- 
noun of common gender, to be used in the place of 
“his or her” when referring to such an ante- 
cedent as “everyone.” Do we need such a word 
in our language? Why hasn’t one been adopted? 

How soon do you become aware of the humor- 
ous tone of this article? What well-known quo- 
tation is referred to in the first sentence and 
uses as a basis for the whole essay? What in- 
congruities are brought out in our use of pro- 
nouns referring to neuter objects? Compare 
English, German, and French on this point of 
“fanciful” genders of nouns. What “deadly” 








OF DISTINCTION’ 





objects do we often speak of as feminine? What 
humorous examples are also given? Do you 
think foreigners would find this habit confusing? 
Make up a story illustrating the funny or tragic 
possibilities of such misunderstandings. Bo 
you. agree with the ascribed~ derivation of 
“schooner”? What arguments have you as to 
the proper way to refer to-the earth and the 
moon? The old Greek myths are interesting in 
their bearing on this whole subject. What ex- 
planations are suggested by the authors as a pos- 
sible reason for our strange habits? 


V. Foilowing the Films 


Which of these films have come from plays 
and which from novels? Which from other 
sources? Trace any one of them back to its 
origin and compare it .with that source. If 
any are improved by transpositions into motion 
pues form, tell.in what respects you observe a 

nefit.- But if the contrary is true, also give 
your observations.' Debate the whole question; 
it is a broad one and has many angles. Con- 
sider the sharper focusing of the point of a 
story in the picture form against the strength 
and solidity of it in the novel form; the greater 
ease of access of the films; but their loss of 
characterizations, beautiful descriptions, etc. 


VI. As One Reader to Anoth 

Describe the book on the newspaper business 
that an insider found very interesting. What 
— use do many people find for such a 

k as The High School Handbook of Com- 
position? What special values has Essays _ 
Discussion? Discuss, the book, Poems for En- 
joyment. What advantages as a text has 
— The High School Shakespeare. Discuss 
Buckaroo, including an explanation of the title. 
Describe the book that contains a series of animal 
stories. Caesar is the name of what? Comment 
on the two biographies that Mrs. Becker describes. 
Perhaps some of you, too, have heard Tom Skey- 
= speak. He’s worth going many miles to 
ear. 


VII. Poetry Corner 

The Student-Written Number contains a large 
number of possible points of discussion, for all 
types and forms of verse may be found in its 
Poetry Corner, as well as a variety of qualities 
and characteristics. 

One Who Died Young. What is the rhyme 
scheme? Nofice lines four and eleven; are they 
regilar? Give the central idea of the sonnet. 
What conclusion is put forth in the sextet? 

Fine Irony and Mist. What gives these poems 
charm? What do you think is the “irony” in 
the first? Is the second effective? Why? 

Oddity. Does this catch “big city” atmosphere? 
What is particularly excellent about the ending? 

Melinda, - What classical allusions are made? 
Name the supernatural elements present. Are 
they poetical in wnt 

To My Mother. What gives sincerity to this 
poem? Are the adjectives used in connection 
with poverty good? ? 

Finale. What is the meter? Upon what 
story is the poem based? Is the style similar 
to Tennyson’s? In what respects? Is the 
symbolism in the last lines significant? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


All important movements may be classed under 
a few main heads which can be called the 
permanent problems facing governmentally organ- 
ized _ society. Ithough nations may differ rad- 
ically, these problems are common to them all. 


I. The Problem of Self Government 


a. Spain. In the revolution in this old nation, 
one of the first to be a united country, we meet 
a concrete example of the problem facing every 
nation—what form of government will best aid 
the people in attaining their ideals, national and 
individual. Since sovereignty rests with the 
people, any form of government exists only 
with their consent. No matter what any of the 
other nations may think about it, whatever Spain 
desires to try is its own affair up to the point 
where such a government might be dangerous 
and injurious to the well-being of other coun- 
tries and the world-at-large. Is this sound doc- 
trine? Is this also true in the daily life of indi- 
viduals? 

As a background for discussion, the following 
class reports are suggested: _ The unification of 
Spain; the racial characteristics of the Spanish; 
The rise of Spain as a world power. 

How was the revolution accomplished? Com- 
pare it with the French and the Russian. Does 
the matter of bringing it about speak well or 
ill f the Spanish people? Explain. Just 
what is the present status of Alfonso? 

Give the factors or conditions, economic, social, 
religious, and military uliar to Spain which 
ney make the work of the present cabinet a 
difficult one. What hopeful signs do you see? How 
is the present cabinet showing that it is _sin- 
cerely trying to restore self government? Show 
that the world in general has faith in the ca- 





pacity of the Spaniards to solve their problem. 

b. England. State how the English ve re- 
cently made a choice as to what kind of govern- 
ment they desire. Why do you think they decided 
as they did? 

ce. The “Anschluss.” Show how this pro- 
posed treaty is properly included under this 
problem. Tell just what the status of the agree- 
ment is. What is the alternative plan suggested 
by France? What is your own opinion as to 
the merits of this question? 

The Elephant Kingdom. Give the area, 
population, government, and racial character- 
istics of Siam. Is it capable of the same sort 
of self-government found in the U. S. and Eng- 
land? Why? What reforms has the king 
given to the people? What further does he say 
he intends to do? What is one of his reported 
objects of visiting this country? What is the 
primary reason? 


Il. The Problem of Transportation 


a. By Air. What is the autogiro plane? Ex- 
plain how this invention shows that the whole 
world is interested in the solution of transpor- 
tation problems. What American woman has 
experimented with this kind of plane? What 
other women are _ contributin to’ aviation? 
What has Captain Frank Hawks accomplished ? 
Are these merely “tricks” or are they exploits 
that really aid in the solution of the problem? 
Explain. 


III. The Problem of Taxation 


_ What was the big surprise of the budget as 
introduced by Philip Snowden? What will its 
effect be if it is adopted? Would it be fair? 
What American has advocated a method of tax- 
ation more drastic yet somewhat similar? Give 
some arguments for and against this kind of 
taxation. Explain the statement that “Lloyd 
George Liberals will help Labor save it from 
the clutches of the House of Lords.” 


IV. The Problem of War or Peace 


a. French-Italian Naval Pact. State how 
this os a agreement can be included under 
this head. What has caused the break-down of 
the negotiations? 

Has Japan ratified the London Naval Pact? 
Explain. 

c. When and where will the next disarmament 

conference take place? 
ilitary Training in Schools. Connect 
the debate with this problem. 


V. The Problem of Community Welfare 


One of the most important phases of this prob- 
lem is that of Recreation ont Play. Show why 
man today needs this more than ever. Do you 
know of any high schools which have taken up 
golf as a regular sport? What are the special 
benefits to be derived from this sport? Ex- 
lain. What prevents its becoming more popu- 
lar than it is? In what ways have cities aided 
in overcoming this obstacle? What has your com- 
munity done along this line? 


VI. The Problem of Foreign Investments 


What influences have led to the present diffi- 
cult position of the United States in Nicaragua 
and other Caribbean countries? President Cool- 
idge once laid down the doctrine that “The person 
and property of a U. S. citizen are a part of the 
general domain of the nation, even when abroad.” 
What did he mean by this. and how was this 
policy carried out during his administration? 
What different interpretation has the Hoover 
administration given the problem? Are_ the 
Standard Fruit Company and the United Fruit 
Company entitled to military protection by the 
U. S. Government wherever they may go in 
ursuit of profits? What relation does this prob- 
em bear to the causes of war? How has it 
worked out in China? In Africa? 


VII. The Problem of Civic Corruption 


Why is this problem uppermost in almost every 
large city now? What recent events in Chicago 
and New York suggest two different means of 
attack on misgovernment? What alternative 
systems of municipal government might give 
better results than Chicago’s and New York’s 
mayoralty plan? List other cities that have 
tried other systems. Is there any political sig- 
nificance in Governor Roosevelt’s handling of the 
charges against Mayor Walker? Explain. 


VIII. The Mecklenburg Declaration 


Many eminent historians claim that this dec- 
laration is a fraud, saying that the original set 
of resolutions drafted in Mecklenburg did not 
contain a “declaration of independence” and that 
it was not until later that this was inserted. 
Look this up in the works of G. B. Elson, W. M. 
West and others. State some of the proofs cited 
in this article which go to show that the declar- 
ation is not spurious. 

hat effect did this declaration, if genuine, 
have upon the history of our country? ‘ompare 
it with the other Declaration of ‘Tete ndence. 
What is meant by the “Davie Copy’? hat in- 
ference are we to draw from the act of our 
minister to England in 1837? 
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THE MODERN LIBRARY 


The best books the world of literature can offer, the most 

entertaining and the most worth-while, are published by 

the Modern Library in attractive one-volume editions, 

for 95c acopy. The list of titles includes the enduring 

classics and representative works by modern authors of 

the first rank. They all deserve a place in a well planned 
library. 





140 OF THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN 
LITERATURE 


10 
13 
17 


5 JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 


OSCAR WILDE, Dorian Gra 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
Benvenuto Cellini 

NORMAN DOUGLAS, South Wind 

HENRIK IBSEN, A Doll’s Ilouse, Ghosts, An 
Enemy of the People 

DOSTOYEVSKY, Poor People 

SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh 

THOMAS HARDY. The Mayor of Casterbridge 

BEST RUSSIAN SHORT STRIES 

OSCAR WILDE, Poems 

IVAN TURGENEV, Fathers and Sons 

ANATOLE FRANCE, The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard 

CHARLES SWINBURNE, Poems 

W. H. HUDSON. The Purple Land 

Beyond Life 


y 
Autobiography of 


} W. S. GILBERT, The Mikado, The Gondoliers, 


The Pirates of Penzance, and Iolanthe 


7 H. G. WELLS, Ann Veronica 


5 G. K. CHESTERTON. 


2 BEARDSLEY, 


BEN HECHT, rik Dorn 

WILLIAM BEEBE, Jungle Peace 

ANTON TCHEKOV, Rothschild’s Fiddle, etc. 

LORD DUNSANY. A Dreamer’s Tales 

The Man Who Was 
Thursday 

HENRIK IBSEN, Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
Society, The Master Builder 

LEO TOLSTOY, Anna Karenina 

FRANCIS THOMPSON, Complete Poems 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER, Bertha Garlan 

BALZAC, Short Stories 

RODIN, The Art of Rodin, 64 Reproductions 

The Art of Beardsley 
64 Reproductions 

W. B. YEATS, Irish Fairy and Folk Tales 

LEONID ANDREYEV. The Seven That Were 
Hanged, and The Red Laugh 


6 GEORGE GISSING, Private Papers of Henry 


Ryecroft 


7 VOLTAIRE, Candide 


8 MAXIM GORKY, 


Creatures That Once Were 
Stories 


The Life of Michelan- 


Men, and Other 
JOHN A. SYMONDS, 
gelo 
THEODORE DREISER, Free, and Other 

Stories 
EDWARD CARPENTER, 


Age 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin 

HENRIK IBSEN, The Wild 
sholm, The League of Youth 

JOHN MACY, The Spirit of American 


Love’s Coming of 

Duck, Rosmer- 

Liter- 
ature 

FRANCOIS VILLON. Poems 


MARCEL PROUST, Swann’s 
OSCAR WILDE, Fairy Tales 


Way 
and Poems in 


Prose 

HENRY JAMES, Daisy Miller and An Inter- 
national Episode 

LEO TOLSTOY, The Death of Ivan Ilyitch 
and Other Stories 

ANATOLE FRANCE, Thais 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 
The Birth of Tragedy 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 
Stories 


Ecce Homo and 


Love and Other 


3 BEST GHOST STORIES 


5 W. L. 


§ MOLIERE, 


5 ALPHONSE 


ERNEST DOWSON, Poems and Prose 

GEORGE, A Bed of Roses 

HENRY ADAMS, The Education of Henry 
Adama 

LEO TOLSTOY, Redemption, and Other Plays 

Tartuffe, the Misanthrope, The 
Highbrow Ladies, The School for Wives, 
The Physician, and The Miser 

LEWIS CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking Glass, and The 
Hunting of the Snark 

IVAN TURGENEV, Smoke 

A MODERN BOOK OF CRITICISM 

EDGAR ALLAN POE, Best Tales 

OSCAR WILDE, An Ideal Husband, and A 
Woman of No Importance 

DAUDET. Sappho 

ANTOINE PREVOST, Manon Lescaut 

WALTER PATER, The Renaissance 

BEST AMERICAN HUMOROUS SHORT 
STORIES 

W. H. HUDSON. 

WALTER PATER. Marius the Epicurean 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Poems 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, The Scarlet Let- 
ter 


Green Mansions 


95 
96 
97 
99 
100 


101 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS, The New Spirit 

VIRGINIA WOOLF, Mrs. Dalloway 

WALT WHITMAN, Leaves of Grass 

H. M. TOMLINSON, The Sea and the Jungle 

JONATHAN SWIFT, Gulliver’s Travels, A 
Tale of a Tub, and The Battle of the Books 

A COMPREHENSIVE ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 

STEPHEN CRANE. Men, Women and Boats 

SAMUEL PEPYS, Samuel Pepys’ Diary 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON, Winesburg, Ohio 
I. W. VAN LOON, Ancient Man 

EMILY BRONTE, Wuthering Heights 

H. L. MENCKEN, Selected Prejudices 

THOMAS PAINE, Selected Writings 

ANATOLE FRANCE, The Queen Pedauque 

EUGENE O'NEILL, Seven Plays of the Sea 

W. 8S. GILBERT, Pinafore, Patience, Yeomen 
of the Guard, and Ruddigore 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON, Poor White 

MAX BEERBOHM. Zuleika Dobson 

OSCAR WILDE, De Profundis 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, Salammbo 

HERMAN MELVILLE, Moby Dick 

THOMAS HARDY, The Return of the Native 

LUDWIG LEWISOHN, Up Stream 

JAMES JOYCE, Dubliners 

GEORGE GISSING, New Grub Street 

MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD, The 
Party 

LAFCADIO HEARN, Some Chinese Ghosts 

REMY DE GOURMONT, A Virgin Heart 


Garden 


2 OLIVE SCHREINER, The Story of an African 


’ THEODORE DREISER, 


153 
154 


155 
158 
159 
160 
16 

162 
163 


164 


7 HOMER, 


x WwW. 


2 ROCKWELL 


Farm 

AMBROSE BIERCE, In the Midst of Life 

GEORGE MEREDITH, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel 

THOMAS HARDY, Jude the Obscure 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Lrewhon 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, Selected Papers of 
Bertrand Russell 

DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS, The Three Musketeers 

FOURTEEN GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES 

JAMES JOYCE, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man 

EUGENE O’NEILL, 
The Straw 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy 

Twelve Men 

THE MAKING OF MAN: AN OUTLINE OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

WHISTLER, The Art of Whistler 
32 Reproductions 

DOSTOYEVSKY, The Brothers Karamazov 

— MEREJKOWSKI, The Death of the 
Gods 

EDMOND ROSTAND, Cyrano de Bergerac 

THORNTON WILDER, The Cabala 

FOUR FAMOUS GREEK PLAYS 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker 

HAVELOCK ELLIS, The Dance of Life 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER, The Canterbury Talce 

HERMANN SUDERMANN, The Song of Songs 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO 
LITERATURE 

CARL VAN VECHTEN, Peter Whiffle 

CASANOVA, Memoirs of Casanova 

HOMER, The Iliad 

The Odyssey 

GREAT MODERN SHORT STORIES 

HENRY JAMES, The Turn of the Screw, and 
the Lesson of the Master 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY, The Sun Also Rises 

TCHEKOV, The Plays of Tchekov. The Sea 
Gull, The Cherry Orchard, Three Sisters, 
Uncle Vanya, ete. 

MARCEL PROUST, Within a Budding Grove 

JOHN DEWEY, Human Nature and Conduct 

CERVANTES, Don Quizrote 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 

Bondage 

GOETHE, Faust 

HUGH WALPOLE, Fortitude 

G. F. YOUNG, The Medici 

ALDOUS HUXLEY, Point Counter Point 

PLATO, The Philosophy of Plato 

KENT, Wilderness 

ARNOLD BENNETT, The Old Wives’ Tale 

JOSEPH CONRAD, Lord Jim 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, Parnassus on 
Wheels 


The Emperor Jones, and 


Of ITuman 





WANTED: 


YOUR OPINION 


We already have the opinion of many 
authorities about the 140 books listed in 


the columns opposite, but we are inter- 
ested in knowing which ones YOU—as 


a high school student of the best litera- 
ture—prefer. 


Through the expression of thousands 
of high school students about these 
books, we will be able to compile a spe- 
cial list for high school students. 


Please express your preference on the 
coupon below—it entails no obligation. 





To High School Teach- 
ers and Librarians 


We are especially eager to learn 
which books on this list you are 
recommending to your students for 
their classroom and supplementary 
reading. 














The Modern Library, Inc. 
20 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Here are the Modern Library books 
listed in The Scholastic, May 16th, 
which I would like to own some day: 


(list by numbers) 





If there are any of these books you 
would like to buy now, the attached 
coupon is for your convenience; or go 
to your local bookstore. 


Please send me 


I enclose 95 eents per book. 
Send C. O. D. 


City and state 


(1 student [J teacher’ [J librarian 





America’s Leading Camp Directors All Agree 


GRIPS are 


“‘Shoes areimportant. I urge the boys of 
my camp to wear Grips.”’ 
ROBERT TINDALE, Director of 
Camp Wonposet, Connecticut 


“Grips keep a fellow on his jeet more 
surely and give him that extra bit of speed 
and confidence to do things well.’’ 
Director of 
GREATER CAMP ROOSEVELT, 
Wisconsin 


“Sure footwork means speed, safety and 
confidence. That is why I urge my boys 
to wear Grips.” 
WILLIAM H. MORGAN, Director of 
Camp Maranacock, Maine 


“I recommend Grips to the boys who 
attend my camp.”’ 
DR. CHARLES A. ROBINSON, 
Director of Camp Pok-o-moonshine 
in the Adirondacks 


“For fast tennis, mountain climbing, in 
canoes or boats of any kind, Grips are the 
ideal shoes.”’ 
THOMAS E. FREEMAN, Director of 
Camp S t, New Hi hire 





GRIP/SURE 


many famous boys’ camps in all parts of America, Grips, the Speed 
Shoes are the favorite footwear 


Read, at left, what the directors of these camps say about Grips 


OYS! Here’s a test that will give 

you the surprise of your life. 

It’s a great experiment in footwork. 
A stunt that will open your eyes. 


First. Lace upa pair of Grips at the 
local shoe store that carries them. 
The shoe man will be glad to fit you, 
just for this little stunt. 


Second. Run up the floor of the 
store. Stopsuddenly. Try it twice, 
because you won’t believe it the first 
time. 


This is what will happen. When you 
lace them up and stand on them 
you'll find they fit you like the skin 
around an orange. Right up under 
the instep...all around the foot. 
They make you feel as though you 
could run the hundred in nothing 
flat. Give you twice as much self- 
confidence. When you run in them, 
they seem to make you fly, because 
they let every muscle do its stuff. 
And when you stop, you stop. No 
skid, no loss of balance. 


Think of base-running, fielding 
liners. Think of indoor and out- 


door track work, leapfrog, forcing 
rallies on the tennis court. Boy, 
think of a million things that Grips 
can make you do better and faster 
than you ever thought you could! 


Is it any wonder that leading boys’ 
camp directors all over America are 
strong for Grips? They have some- 
thing other sport shoes do not have. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


BOYS! Get the Great 


“GRIPS FUN BOOK” 


Bud Saunders has written his book of real 
sport and adventure, for the boys of America. 


ow to Stage a Real Cir- 
cus, Bud’s Great De- 
rae 
G RIPS 
UN BOOK 





tective Mystery Game, 
Fun With a Home-made 
Glider, and many other 
exciting Thrills that you 
can duplicate. By mail, 
10 cents. Or get a FREE 
Grips ‘‘Gimmee Card”’ 
at your local Grips store, 
good for a book FREE. 
The coupon below with 
10 cents brings you the 
book. The coupon with- 
out money brings you 
the name of the nearest 
Grips store. 


by sup sacwnsns 











Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Dept. D-1, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 








TOP NOTCH 
0 I enclose 10 cents for a copy of the GRIPS FUN 
BOOK. 
(1 Send me name of nearest GRIPS store. 
Name nee 


Address 








